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SOME THEMES AND THEIR SOURCES IN THE 
HEROIC POEM OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


HE heroic poem has ever been a highly conventionalized literary 
form and the great Mantuan has been chiefly instrumental in 
supplying recurring themes, episodes and devices to Renaissance 
epic poets. The centuries-old cult of the Aeneid received yet a new 
lease of life in the sixteenth century. Indeed, when the chivalresque 
poems of Boiardo and Ariosto (both of whom were distinguished 
classicists) gave way to the literary epic the Virgilian scheme was 
already well established as a model for narrative verse. It is, there- 
fore, no exaggeration to state that the achievements of Camdes and 
Tasso are not to be understood unless one sees in them an adapta- 
tion, however original, of the plan of the Aeneid.' In his turn, 
Tasso provided a fresh model for many subsequent heroic poems and 
passed on the Virgilian influence in yet another form. He did more: 
he gave final shape to the chivalresque material and thus blended 
in a way not attempted by Camées the European and the classical 
strains. Through Tasso Boiardo, Ariosto and his own father lived 
on in more august verse that wove the meandering threads of Carol- 
ingian legend into the stiffer fabric of the epic. 

The epic was the most revered of classical literary genres to the 
poets of the sixteenth century and Virgil was the most carefully and 
lovingly studied and imitated of ancient writers.2 To give an 
adequate account of the influence of the Aeneid on even the Spanish 
heroic poems of the Golden Age would require a monograph to itself. 


1A new and lucid exposition of this important point is contained in C. M. 
Bowra’s recent book, From Virgil to Milton, London, 1945, which includes chapters 
on Os Lusiadas and the Gerusalemme Liberata. 

? It should also be stated that the handbooks of Aristotle and Horace formed 
the basis of the literary theory of the period. See my articles in Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies, XVIII, 174-182, and Hispanic Review, XII, 1-10, in which I 
have discussed in general the literary ideas of the age. 
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What I attempt here is merely an indication of the general trends of 
the Virgilian tradition as exemplified in some outstanding instances 
in afew poems. I shall also endeavor to point out how the general 
heroic scheme also contained implicitly traces of the chivalresque 
tradition. This fusion of forms and themes belongs to the healthy 
and age-old European practice of developing hybrid types of litera- 
ture, and once more proves that the Renaissance represented much 
more than a servile and uncritical adoption of ancient values. The 
sixteenth-century epic joins hands with the lyrical verse, the novel- 
istic and didactic prose, and the drama of the same period in this 
most significant respect, and shows how the term “renaissance” 
calls for much redefinition and how it is a misleading name for an 
age of profound cultural cross-currents and involved influences. 
The Aeneid stands as the direct norm for the national heroic 
poem, which traces the origin and mission of a community conscious 
of the continuity of its aims. The mental attitude necessary for 
the cultivation of such a poem existed in the young nation states of 
the sixteenth century, when Spain and Portugal had extended their 
cultural and political horizons over most of the known world outside 
Europe. The parallel between Aeneas and his Trojans who under- 
take their Odyssey to found Rome, and the equally adventurous 
navigations and conquests of Vasco da Gama and Valdivia and the 
Villagran family may be a general one, but the religious and national 
basis is close enough in both cases, even if the founding of one nation 
does not approximate exactly to the expansion of another. Virgil’s 
scheme could be and was adapted and twisted, because the under- 
lying appeal of the epic which he fixed was substantially the same 
for Augustan Rome as for metropolitan Spain and Portugal. The 
widespread admiration and appreciation of Virgil as Rome’s greatest 
literary figure, which was all the more enhanced by the growth of 
humanism, found a new and more vital meaning for the political 
consciousness of Renaissance Europe. The purely cultural appeal 
to the mediaeval schoolman now became the appeal of an artistic 
form that could enshrine contemporary ideals. When, however, 
the Renaissance was overtaken by the Counter-Reformation a 
mental revolution took place that found a definite expression in the 
arts. The balance between the pleasant and the instructive, the 
purely aesthetic and the didactic, was upset, and literary genres 
were made to serve a more devotional purpose. The colonial and 
national expeditions gave way to the wars of religion, and national 
pride and achievement were hitched to the wagon of religious fervor 
and fanaticism. That religion playec. a part in Os Lusiadas or La 
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Araucana or La Austriada cannot be denied, but so did patriotic 
zeal, love of heroic deeds and the spirit of adventure. Tasso tried 
to stem the tide and failed, and the generation of poets that followed 
him and looked on his Gerusalemme Liberata as the new Aeneid 
showed very clearly that their inspiration was no longer of a truely 
epic kind. Spaniards now identified their national aspirations with 
those of the Church Militant, and became, if not its servants, sons 
of Catholic Spain, with an equal emphasis on its Catholicity. The 
old racial urge that made the conquistadores the spiritual descendants 
of the Trojans was replaced by a narrowing religiosity. The process 
may have been inevitable but the result on the artistic outlook was 
deleterious. La Christiada, La Creacién del Mundo, El Monserrate, 
La Invencién de la Cruz, marked the end of the literary epic and the 
beginning of the much more prolific but less subtle ‘religious epic.” 
Virgil was still the venerated model but Aristotelianism was used to 
infuse into the epic a moral bias it was never meant to have. His 
great poem had been adapted to the Counter-Reformation by Tasso, 
but the latter’s successors turned to it as a purely formalistic model. 
Nevertheless, the heroic poem, from Camées and Ercilla to Lépez 
de Zdrate, from Ronsard and Trissino to Milton, reveals the in- 
dispensable influence of the Mantuan: no narrative verse of the 
period could exist without at least a semblance of his great and 
ingenious epic structure. 

The chivalresque tradition was to enjoy a less enduring influence, 
for the secular fantasy of Ariosto came to have an increasingly 
smaller appeal to the puritans of Catholic and of Protestant Europe.’ 
Aeneas and his exploits at least constituted a serious and religious 
attitude to life, whereas the erotic adventures of Orlando and 
Angelica and their peers and peeresses were meant for the sensuous 
and cynical tastes of the Renaissance which were scorned by the 
man of the Counter-Reformation. Tasso, however, had managed 
to give a more lofty significance to the licentiousness of these 
knights and their ladies, and was even able to preserve much of the 
supernatural machinery of the magicians who aided or thwarted 
their designs. Virués and Lope used this material in its Tassesque 
adaptation, but this last manifestation of the laughing boisterous- 
ness and worldly spirit of the Middle Ages withered before the 
frowns of Tridentine Europe. 


* Even the largely chivalresque Bernardo of Balbuena was lacking in any 
considerable use of the hearty good humor and the scabrousness that are such a 
part of the Orlando Furioso. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the general adapta- 
tion of the classical epic framework and its theory which were em- 
ployed in varying ways, but rather to outline the use of some popular 
themes and devices.‘ 

Certain passages in the Aeneid have always stood out for their 
dramatic and deeply human qualities and have, thus, been stamped 
on the literary memory of many generations. Of these the tragic 
tale of Dido has perhaps occupied first place, for Virgil made of it 
one of his most inspired creations. Camées gave his Inés de Castro 
an almost Virgilian pathos as another woman who was sacrificed for 
reasons of state,5 while Ercilla dedicated two cantos to vindicating 
the name of Sichaeus’ widow and took up a most spirited defence 
of this unhappy queen who has never ceased to appeal to the gener- 
ous sentiments of poets. Balbuena utilizes the scene in the cave 
when Mars, in the shape of Medoro, makes love to Angélica in chiv- 
alresque Cathay.’ Camées draws his historical episode with tragic 
pathos and puts into the mouth of his wronged heroine a death 
speech as moving as Dido’s. Ercilla retells her story with an anti- 
Aeneas emphasis prevalent in his day, while Balbuena uses the 
purely technical feature of the episode. Ercilla’s other female 
characters, Guacolda, Tegualda and Glaura, also reflect the fate of 
Dido in their roles as tragic heroines.* Dido, as the prototype of 
the woman of the epic, towers over Angélica and the seductresses of 
the chivalresque poem, since hers is a serious and not a frivolous 
passion. 

Of other characters in the Aeneid certain specific figures have 
had their counterparts in the poems of the period. Balbuena, for 
example, who has produced a thoroughgoing mélange of Virgil and 
Boiardo and Ariosto, provides two good assimilations of the friend- 

‘Ercilla and Rufo, for example, whose poems have mistakenly been called 
“historical epics,” did not adhere to the principle of beginning in medias res, 
although Hojeda and Balbuena worked it into their poems. The fate of the all- 
important universal and particular principle in the “religious epic” I have dis- 
cussed in the article in the Hispanic Review already mentioned. 

5 Os Lusiadas, III. 


* La Araucana, XXXII and XXXIII. 

7 El Bernardo, XIV. 

8 La Araucana, XIII, XX and XXVIII, respectively. Rinaldo’s visit to 
Armida in the Liberata may also be interpreted in the same way, since it embodies 
the temptation of the hero who momentarily fails in his duty. Cf. also the 
seductive appeal of Angélica and Arcangélica for Bernardo. 

* No attempt is made here to trace the involved and subtle adaptation of the 
figure of Aeneas as the hero in such figures as Vasco da Gama, Goffredo, Don 
John of Austria, Bernardo or Alfonso VIII. 
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ship and sacrifice of Nisus and Euryalus (Aeneid IX): Serpilo and 
Celed6n, and Alcin and Mondevegas ”® illustrate the attraction of 
high-spirited valor and abnegation in the midst of battle carnage 
and merciless destruction. The last martial books of the Aeneid 
also supply the equally moving episode of the killing of the youthful 
and hansome warriors Pallas and Lausus, by Turnus and Aeneas 
respectively (Bk. X). Again Balbuena incorporates the scene and 
its emotional appeal into his description of the last fearful and 
bloody struggle of Roncesvalles. In Libro XXIV the beautiful lad 
Ascanio (well chosen name!) is slain by Roldan just before he can 
prove his adolescent strength. Later in the same canto Bernardo, 
maddened by the memory of this deed, as Aeneas was by the thought 
of Pallas, spends his fiercest rage in slaying the French paladin, who 
thus meets his end as Turnus did (Aeneid, XII). In fact, the clam- 
orous and savage dénouement of Virgil’s poem (with the death 
struggle of the two champions) would seem to have become the 
standard ending for tales of valor and arms, from Boiardo to Tasso. 
Likewise the multiplying of scenes of carnage and hand-to-hand and 
single combat, which are used sparingly by Virgil, and which abound 
in Ariosto and Tasso and their followers, have general and, in many 
cases, detailed points of similarity. 

But perhaps a more fruitful use of a Virgilian device is that of 
the infernal regions, which underwent a curious yet perfectly logical 
change in the sixteenth century. Book VI of the Aeneid, held by 
many to be the most striking of the poem, gave the form to a neces- 
sary part of subsequent epic treatment. The supernatural element 
plays a very important role in any narrative poem, but the use of it 
is rather restricted to the literary epic proper and its derivatives. 
The Hades of Virgil naturally became the Hell of Christian poetry 
and thus the classical pattern was changed and adapted into some- 
thing much more functional. Tasso fixes its design, and in the 
famous passage in Canto IV of the Liberata he evolves an original 
yet very necessary constitutent of the Counter-Reformation poem." 
Satan and his legions take on the shape of the Virgilian griffins and 
chimeras, but possess all their Biblical significance and complete 
the general theological background. Hojeda owes much to the 
Liberata in this matter, and recalls several of Tasso’s lines and 
images, but his more inflamed poetic manner makes for greater 
expansion of treatment: as for example, by the inclusion of classical 


10 Bernardo, VIII and XXIV, respectively. 
Neither Camées nor Ercilla employs it. 
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and even American deities in Hell."* Lope also uses the Tassesque 
technique in his Jerusalén Conquistada although he does not develop 
it to any extent (Libro VII). Yet another baroque poet, Acevedo, 
utilizes the theme with striking effect and again manifests the 
general indebtedness to the great Sorrentine.“ This was a feature 
of style that lent itself to vivid and even lurid development during 
the Golden Age and once more shows the enduring influence and 
malleability of Virgil’s epic. 

The episode of the nether regions is closely connected with the 
general use of the supernatural in narrative poetry. Here again the 
Virgilian standards prevail, although they do compete with the 
fancies of the chivalresque poem, in which the magicians and en- 
chantresses of Arthurian legend have sole sway. Venus as the 
protector of Aeneas and Juno as his adversary became the God and 
the devil of Christian belief, but before the transformation was 
completed curious hybrid creations occurred." Camées retained 
Venus and Olympus, while at the same time giving Venus the attri- 
butes of the Virgin, although Juno’s place is taken by Bacchus, but 
both are used in a deliberate way to explain the supernatural mean- 
ing of this work, which is the child of a half pagan and half Christian 
Renaissance poet. Ercilla makes little use of the supernatural in a 
work which suffers largely from a too literal adherence to historical 
and not to epic interpretation. Still, the Catholic victory of Le- 
panto is seen in the magic ball of the Ariostesque magician Fitén, 
who forms the only real attempt at drawing a supernatural figure 
on the part of the poet.” Tasso draws both from Virgil and the 
chivalresque poets in his use of divine intercession and the inter- 
vention of pagan forces, and again sets the pattern for this intrinsic 
element of the heroic poem.'? Hojeda, of course, follows the 
Gospel story but still he envisages such episodes as Christ’s prayer 
ascending from Gethsemane, and the subsequent visit from Gabriel, 


” La Christiada, IV. 

8 La Creacién del Mundo, I. 

“ Cf. the famous treatment of the theme by Milton. Spanish critics have 
made it their basis for comparison of Hojeda with this poet, as exponents of 
Christian heroic verse. 

% See my article mentioned above (n. 4) in which I have discussed the com- 
plete fusion of the pagan and the Christian in the De partu Virginis of Sannazaro. 

% See La Araucana, XXIII to XXVI, for the different prophecies and 
activities of Fitén. 

17 Cf. the visit of Gabriel to Goffredo in canto I, the enchanted wood in 
canto XIII, and the various adventures of such magicians as Ismeno and Armida. 
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in the time-honored epic fashion.4* The latter passage owes much 
to the treatment of a similar scene by Tasso. Lope follows the 
latter’s supernatural scheme with ostensible originality..® Bal- 
buena, who claimed for his poem that it was to be the last of the 
chivalresque,”® presents us with a hybrid supernatural world: the 
general plan of his work is chivalresque and thus such magicians 
and enchanters as Garilo, Malgesf, Alcina, Morgana, Iberia, Orontes, 
Arleta and Tlascalan (some of them of his own creation) take charge 
of the direction of affairs in this varied production. They even play 
the part of prophets and defenders of the Faith,” whilst it is the 
magician Orontes who rears the hero Bernardo, who is envisaged as 
a symbol of all that Catholic Spain will mean at a later epoch. 
The related device of the heavenly vision also goes back to the 
Aeneid (Bk. VI). Hojeda, Lope and even Balbuena indulge in it, 
each in his own way.” Yet another aspect of the same device is 
that of prophecy, often occurring in the form of a vision, thus rend- 
ering more subtle the texture of the poem: Virgil’s prophecy of the 
greatness of Rome (Aeneid, I and VI) has been a common ingredient 
of literary epics and subject to individual adaptation: Ercilla’s 
magician Fit6n shows him the battles of Lepanto and of San 
Quintin (albeit foreseen but a few years before the event and not 
represented as having been prophecied at an early stage, thus making 
the poetic effect less convincing) ; Tasso employs a similar technique 
in foreseeing the future of Rinaldo’s family and its connection with 
Alfonso of Ferrara. It cannot be said that Hojeda draws to any 
extent on the Italian poet in this; at any rate he gives it an original 
turn, as when he tells of the vision-prophecies that Christ experi- 
ences when he is being outraged by the mob or when on his way to 
Pilate: he sees the glorious array of martyrs and doctors of the 
Church.* Lope, of course, does not neglect this useful device, and 
adopts the Tassesque method by making a hermit prophesy the 
glories of Alfonso’s family, just as Pietro did those of Rinaldo’s.* 
Balbuena, who exploits epic technique to excess, makes use of 


18 La Christiada, II. 

9 Cf., e.g., the magicians Mafadal and Brandalisa and the frequent examples 
of divine intercession in the Jerusalén. 

%” His “Prélogo.” 

%t E.g., Tlascalan’s prophecies in Libro XIX. 

2 F.g., La Christiada, VI and X, La Jerusalén, IV, El Bernardo, XIV. 

% La Araucana, XVIII and XXIV. 

™% La Christiada, IV and V, respectively. 

% La Jerusalén, VII and the Liberata, X, respectively. 
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prophecy on no less than four important occasions, when Spanish 
martyrs, her conquests in the New World, the peninsular Recon- 
quest and Spanish history up to the time of Charles V, and the 
history of Bernardo’s family and descendents, come in for lengthy 
treatment.” In the use of the supernatural as an essential part of 
epic structure we have a sustained blending of the two traditions. 

Virgil’s poetic legacy included another device that was given 
many an ingenious twist: the imaginative scene of Aeneas’ shield 
(Aeneid, X), on which are displayed many important incidents in 
Roman history, finds parallels in great abundance: Camées enumer- 
ates Portugal’s leaders on the banners of Vasco da Gama’s ship; 
Lope imagines Saladin having a dream in which the achievements 
of his people are told in rich tapestries, or has Alfonso send a gift 
of armor to Saladin on which scenes are outlined in brilliant color; 
Hojeda puts the coat of sin on Christ’s shoulders in Gethsemane and 
describes how on it are depicted the Seven Mortal Sins, or he tells 
how the walls of Heaven are decorated with accounts of Biblical 
heroes; Balbuena gives a description of Spain’s noble families on the 
canvasses of the magician Iberia.2”7_ This pictorial device is used to 
great effect by the baroque poets and frequently appears in mini- 
ature when applied to warriors’ helmets and shields—it admirably 
served the love for high-colored descriptions and the desire for a 
dimensional and tortured presentation of the subject. In the same 
way the devices of prophecy and visions were susceptible of elabora- 
tion and of the subtlety demanded by contemporary taste. 

Other instances of the imprint of Virgilian technique on subse- 
quent literary epics could be adduced, as, for example, the very 
common simile, apostrophe, reviews of warriors, and the common- 
place mythological allusions, all of which abound to such an extent 
that a separate treatment of them would be out of place in a short 
review. It is hoped, however, that the few characteristic themes 
and devices dealt with above will give some general idea of the deep 
and lasting influence of the Aeneid on its different progeny. Simi- 
larly the chivalresque poem supplied the literary epic with much of 
its ordinary substance: whether it be erotic adventures, beautiful 
landscapes, distressed damsels, heartless knaves, lovelorn knights, 
enchanted caves or pastoral idylls, or the other myriad characters 
and episodes of this prolific and robust genre, the creations of Pulci, 
Boiardo and Ariosto continued for long to enrich the classical strain 


% El Bernardo, IV, XVIII, XIX and XXI, respectively. 
27 Os Lusiadas, VIII, La Jerusalén, I, XV, La Christiada, I, II. 
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and to produce a truly European version of the epic. No mention 
is here made of the other formative influences of material and style 
that came from national history, hagiography or other works of 
classical antiquity. Suffice it to say that the literary epic, too often 
regarded as a servile imitation or a purely academic exercise, reveals 
in a full-blooded way the richness and variety of Europe’s Renais- 
sance and of Spain’s Golden Age. 
FRANK PIERCE 
Trinity College 
Dublin 








THE WORD FAMILY OF OLD SPANISH RECUDIR 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ITH the one notable exception of Cuervo’s unfinished diction- 
ary, the Spanish lexicon has so far received attention mainly 
from students of language who were in search of new etymologies. 
Words and word families whose origin appeared transparent were 
not believed to deserve equally detailed analysis; it was left to the 
compilers of glossaries to list their separate meanings. Paradoxal 
as it may sound, this attitude is, at least in part, responsible for the 
present precarious status of Hispanic etymological studies. After 
the bases of most words normally developed have been identified, 
the residue of unsolved cases consists largely of elements which have 
deviated from the straight course through such processes as borrow- 
ing from a dead ancestral or a living neighboring language, a lively 
semantic evolution or one of the violent distortions known as acci- 
dents such as substitution of sounds or formatives and blend with a 
word of related connotation or appearance. Unpredictable and 
spontaneous as some of these shifts are believed to be, much perti- 
nent information on them can be obtained from the observation of 
the more complex among the etymologically clear-cut cases. Once 
we have accumulated a sizable body of accurately localized and 
chronologically classified data on prefix and suffix changes, extinc- 
tion of old and appearance of new meanings, and mergers of autoch- 
thonous and borrowed forms, this knowledge may be applied to the 
solution of the admittedly more attractive unclarified etymological 
problems. 

For numerous reasons, recudir and its congeners have been 
selected to test this theory. It has been known since Covarrubias 
that recudir goes back to recutere, and, as will be shown, this knowl- 
edge may have exerted a measure of influence on the final phases of 
the development of the word.!' The entire group shows an erratic 


1 On the etymology of recudir and its cognates there exists extensive literature. 
Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1674, explains recudir 
and sacudir in a satisfactory way, yet gives a more picturesque than correct 
description of the genesis of acudir: ““Est4 compuesto de a, que vale simul, & cudo, 
~is por herir. Est& tomada la metdfora de los herreros, que sobre la yunque labran 
alguna pieca de hierro mucho juntos, que dan el golpe uno tras otro, sin embara- 
garse, ni perder tiempo. Da el maestro, y acuden por su orden los demds labran- 
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evolution because of its failure to conform to the Vulgar Latin trend 
toward recomposition, owing, no doubt, to the early disappearance of 


tes, y buelven de recudida, que vale un golpe tras otro.”” R. Cabrera, Diccionario 
de etimologia de la lengua castellana, 2 vols., Madrid, 1837, retraces acudir to accu- 
rrere, sacudir to succutere, and distinguishes between recudir “‘acudir’”’ < recurrere 
and recudir “resurtir’” < recutere. P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la 
lengua castellana, Buenos Aires, 1941 [reprint of the edition of 1881], vacillates 
between accédere and accurrere as suitable bases for acudir; interprets recudir as 
either a derivative from, or a cognate to, acudir, hence connected with either 
currere or *cutere, quatere; identifies sacudir with succutere. F. Diez, Etymolo- 
gisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen, Bonn, 1853, pp. 482-483, rejects 
accurrere, recurrere, adding the pithy remark: “Acudir wire wohl eine neue Bildung 
aus dem in recudir, [OPtg.] precudir herausgefiihlten Stamme cutere; wenigstens 
ist es nicht von accidere, da es im Portugiesischen mit o flectiert, acudo, acodes, 
acode”’ ; similarly in the subsequent editions. Diez’s dictum is accepted by P. 
Férster, Spanische Sprachlehre, Berlin, 1880, p. 323. C. Michaélis [de Vascon- 
celos ], Studien zur romanischen Wortschépfung, Leipzig, 1876, p. 296, recognizes 
recudir and regudir as doublets. G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch, 
Paderborn, 1891, s. v. *accutid (No. 98), suggests a wholly gratuitous theory: “Die 
Briicke zwischen der lateinischen und der spanisch-portugiesischen Bedeutung 
wird durch den Begriff ‘springen’ geschlagen.” A. Gassner, Das alispanische 
Verbum, Halle a. S., 1897, pp. 32, 134, 140, 149, 199, unnecessarily posits a Latin 
base “accutere, misspells succutere. R. Lanchetas, Gramdtica y vocabulario de las 
obras de Gonzalo de Berceo, Madrid, 1900, p. 676, quotes sacudir from a medieval 
Latin document (Du Cange, VI, 19), yet fails to recognize in it an intruder from 
the vernacular. J. Cornu, Die portugiesische Sprache, in Gréber’s Grundriss der 
romanischen Philologie, I, 796 (I, 1020 in the second edition), lists the word family 
among the verbs which have been shifted from one conjugation class to another. 
C. von Reinhardstoettner, Grammatik der portugiesischen Sprache, Strasbourg, 
1878, p. 237, assumes the existence of accutere and saccutere in Latin. J. D. Fitz- 
Gerald, Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos por Gonzalo de Berceo, Paris, 1904, p. 145, 
traces recudir to *reculire < recutere. J. Alemany Bolufer, Diccionario de la lengua 
espafiola, Barcelona, 1917, p. 35, believes in the existence of Vulgar Latin *accutere. 
Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, I1, 146, casually mentions 
sacudir in discussing Romance conjugation classes; in REW' and REW * he 
refrains from reconstructing “*accutere. F. Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la 
lengua castellana, Halle a. 8., 1913, p. 166, is unable to account for the development 
of sub- in sacudir ; from the same angle the word has been viewed by several scholars 
interested in the prefix, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica 
espafiola, 6th ed., Madrid, 1941, pp. 330-331. H. B. Richardson, An Etymological 
Vocabulary to the Libro de Buen Amor, New Haven, 1930, p. 6, assumes the exist- 
ence of *accutere. J. M. Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz, Madrid, 1929, pp. 220, 
547, admittedly knows nothing of the background of acudir, tentatively traces 
recudir to recuidar [!]. V. Ferndéndez Llera, Gramdtica y vocabulario del Fuero 
Juzgo, Madrid, 1929, pp. 253-254, knows of the connection between recutere and 
recudir. Fr. de B. Moll, Diccionari catalda-valencid-balear, I, 193, in a disap- 
pointingly short statement, half-heartedly accepts the opinion of R. J. Cuervo, 
Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua castellana, I, 171: “En latin 
[cl&sico] no hay accutere; pero si se observa que recudir, recodir es propiamente 
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quatere from the spoken language; ? our group shares the exemption 
from recomposition with the compounds of capere and the loss of 
the simple verb with those of diicere.* Moreover, most members of 
the group present individual anomalies worth while investigating. 

Not all compounds of quatere are known to have survived in 
Romance.‘ Concutid, of wide use in prose throughout the Imperial 
period, has not left any traces, nor have such rarer derivatives as 
décutid, incu.id, and praecutid. Discutid has been perpetuated or- 
ganically outside of the Iberian Peninsula; it was incorporated into 
Spanish at a late date as a learned formation. Ezcutid attained 
great importance in kindred languages (REW No. 2998), but left 
only an isolated vestige in the Burgos area. By way of contrast, 


‘rechazar,’ y de ahi ‘volver,’ se comprende que acudir se formé posteriormente, 
mediante el cambio del prefijo, para contraponerlo a aquel verbo.” On the other 
hand, Moll seems not averse to accepting Kérting’s VLat. ‘accutere. J. J. 
Nunes, Compéndio de Gramdtica Histérica Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1919, p. 110, es- 
tablishes a correspondence between sacudir and *succulire. A. Nascentes, Dicio- 
nario Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa, Rio de Janeiro, 1932, pp. 11, 704, starts 
from bases like *accutere, succutere. Menéndez Pidal throughout his writings is 
satisfied with acknowledging recodir as a product of recutere. The Diccionario 
Histérico evades the issue by failing to supply the etymon for acudir. 

?See Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire &ymologique de la langue latine, 2nd ed., 
Paris, 1939, s. v. 

* In the case of dicere, the process of transmission was more intricate, if we 
are to believe that trocir reflects trddiicere. 

‘Formations like secular, secutor, secutoria, documented by F. Rodriguez 
Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas bien autorizadas, Madrid, 1922, p. 344, 
go back to ejecutar. Pescudar < perscritdare “to inquire,” an infrequent formation 
found in Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, ed. A. G. Solalinde, Madrid, 1922, 
quatrain 293d, and in the anonymous Libro de los engajios e los asayamientos de las 
mugeres, ed. A. Bonilla y San Martin, Bibliotheca Hispanica, line 909, has some- 
times by mistake been associated with the verbs in -cudir, recently so by V. R. B. 
Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish Word-List, Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1940, s. v., who analyzes pescudes, in rhyme with recudes, as present in- 
dicative. Pescudar occurs also in ancient Bible translations; see, for instance, 
Biblia medieval romanceada, Buenos Aires, 1927, Deuter. 17:4. 

While quatere perished in Latin, its intensive variant quassdre survived in 
Romance, e.g., in French casser and possibly in Sp., Ptg. cansar. The opinions 
on the etymology of cansar are divided, with Pineda, Diez, Michaélis, Cuervo, 
Cornu, Kriiger, Meyer-Liibke, and O. Bloch favoring the quassdre base (and 
Coelho and Nascentes, among the Portugalists, lending them their support), 
whereas K6rting, Alemany Bolufer, Leite de Vasconcelos, Baist, Menéndez Pidal, 
Garcia de Diego, Hanssen, Nunes, Aguado, Rice, Spitzer, the compilers of recent 
editions of the Academy Dictionary and the redactors of the Diccionario Histérico 
insist on the campsdre base and Monlau, Ford, Richardson, and Corominas remain 
undecided. The present writer is preparing a monograph on this etymological 
problem. 
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percutis (REW No. 6402), recutis (REW No. 7140), and succutid 
(REW No. 8413) from the outset firmly entrenched themselves on 
Spanish soil. Of these, percutié, widely used in the parent language, 
shows symptoms of decay in the literary style as early as the thir- 
teenth century, while leading a subterraneous existence in dialects, 
from which it penetrates sporadically into the written idiom with 
frequently changing meanings. Recutid, of limited currency in 
Latin, evolves not only into an important, but, as will readily be 
conceded by those concerned with textual criticism, into a singularly 
elusive word owing to the multitude of newly acquired meanings. 
Succuti6 presents interest chiefly through its aberrant phonological 
development, with secodir, sacodir replacing *socodir, and also 
through its ensuing encroachment on the territory of segudar “to 
pursue,”’ resulting in the coinage of a variety of mixed variants as 
well as in far-reaching confusion among copyists of ancient monu- 
ments (and, to be sure, among contemporary speakers of Spanish). 
Presumably as a result of this contamination, segudar, at one time a 
formation of frequent recurrence, was ultimately discarded. In 
addition to the products of recorded Latin verbs like percodir, recodir, 
and sacodir, a new derivative, not traceable to antiquity, to wit 
acodir, has left sporadic vestiges in medieval sources. Toward the 
middle of the sixteenth century, this word emerges with a system of 
widely ramified meanings and penetrates from Spanish into other 
languages, for instance, Italian.6 There is slight doubt that the 
propagation of acudir was concomitant with the retrocession of aco- 
rrer, a word which, in proportion to the present importance of its 
French, Italian, and Portuguese cognates, or to the réle it played in 
Spanish throughout the Middle Ages, has now been relegated to 
little more than a marginal status. 

Of especial interest is the relationship between acudir and recudir. 
It is not easy to account for the blunder of such an experienced 
scholar as Cuervo who claimed that acudir was coined as an antonym 
of recudir. The reverse is true: acudir was prior to the late four- 
teenth century a variant form of, and subsequently, a successor to, 
recudir. Utilizing in part Cuervo’s own rich collection of examples, 


* Enrico Zaccaria, L’elemento iberico nella lingua italiana, Bologna, 1927, pp. 
5-6, reiterates Muratori’s statement to the effect that accudire was introduced into 
Italian (chiefly with the meanings “attendere, assistere, aiutare’”’) in the course 
of the sixteenth century. O. Pianigiani, Vocabolario etimologico della lingua 
italiana, 2 vols., Rome-Milan, 1907, likewise traces It. accudire to Sp. acudir, but 
erroneously connects the latter with Lat. acctidere “‘to coin, to stamp,’’ disregarding 
the warning of Diez. 
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we hope to demonstrate that acudir step by step took over the func- 
tions of the older verb. In attempting to provide this evidence, we 
may contribute to the rehabilitation of the nowadays somewhat dis- 
paragingly treated semantic analysis.® 


II. Otp Spanish RECODIR 


Granting that morphologically recodir (later recudir) perpetuates 
Latin recutere,’ it does not seem possible to reduce the wealth of 
meanings displayed by the Spanish verb to this single source.* The 
disappearance from Ibero-Romance of re-per-cutere, semantically 
akin in more than one respect to recodir, heightens the probability 
of an early merger of the two cognate verbs in the spoken Latinity 
of Spain. On the other hand, recodir acquired a few meanings which, 
in other portions of the Romance territory, were peculiar to a base 
*re-excutere, which can be easily extracted from a series of reflexes in 
Old French (indirectly also Middle English) and Italian. Whether, 
at any time, the area of *re-excutere extended to a part of, or over 
all of, the Iberian Peninsula, only to dwindle as *rescodir was grad- 
ually being absorbed by a more powerfully developed recodir, is, at 
our present state of knowledge, a matter of conjecture. For con- 
venience’ sake, we may assume that OSp. recodir cumulates the con- 
notations of re-cutere, re-per-cutere, and (*re)-ex-cutere.* It may be 
useful to start by examining these three bases separately. 


* Cuervo’s inability to grasp the relation between acudir and recudir casts an 
interesting light on the technique of his work. His dictionary has been the object 
of petty criticism on account of the source material he used, but the intrinsic 
qualities and deficiencies of his linguistic analysis have not yet been appraised. 
In the present case, Cuervo had not classified his data on recudir at the moment 
when he pronounced on its relation to the neologism acudir. 

7On the sporadic graph recubdir, occasioned by the wavering, in late Old 
Spanish, between dubda and duda, cobdicia and codicia, recabdar and recadar, see 
H. B. Richardson, op. cit., s. v. On the (limited) possibility of the short-lived 
existence of recuder, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, Madrid, 1908-11, 
glossary, s. v. On the conjugation of recodir, consult Gassner, op. cit.; Hanssen, 
Sobre la conjugacién de Gonzalo de Berceo, reprint from Anales de la Universidad de 
Chile, 1895, p. 20, and Gramdtica histérica, pp. 95-97; also R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual de gramdtica histérica, 6th ed., p. 277. 

® Most of the Latin examples have been found in standard dictionaries, e.g. 
those by Forcellini-De Vit, Georges, Lewis-Short, Quicherat-Daveluy-ChAtelain. 

* The Old Spanish sources which yielded most of the documentation include, 
in addition to those previously cited: El Fuero de Avilés, ed. A. Ferndndez-Guerra, 
Madrid, 1865; R. Menéndez Pidal, Documentos lingiiisticos de Espajia, vol. I: 
Reino de Castilla, Madrid, 1919; Gonzalo de Berceo, Obras, in F. Janer, Poetas 
castellanos anteriores al siglo XV, Madrid, 1864; idem, El sacrificio de la misa, 
ed. A. G. Solalinde, Madrid, 1913; Libro de Alexandre, ed. Raymond 8. Willis, 
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Recutid, which signified ‘to strike back, to cause to rebound,” 
was constructed by Valerius Flaccus with aequor, while St. Augustine 
applied it figuratively to tugum Christi (De Civitate Dei) and honorem 
(Confessiones). Of major importance was the past participle re- 
cussus; witness Vergil’s “‘utero recusso insonuere cavae cavernae”’ 
(Aeneis, II, 52) and Sidonius Apollinaris’ recussa nox. Apuleius 
twice used the combination recussus somno for “‘startled, aroused 
from sleep” (viz. by shaking, in the opinion of some lexicographers).'° 


Jr., Paris-Princeton, 1934; Libro de Apolonio, ed. C. Carroll Marden, Princeton- 
Paris, 1917-22; Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez, ed. C. Carroll Marden, Baltimore, 
1904; La Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaqua, (ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc ], 1907; Libro 
de los engafios e los asayamientos de las mugeres, ed. A. Bonilla y San Martin, Bibl. 
Hisp., XIV, Madrid-Barcelona, 1904; R. Menéndez Pidal, La leyenda de los 
Infantes de Lara, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1934; Primera crénica general, ed. R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Madrid, 1906; Alfonso el Sabio, La grande e general estoria, ed. A. G. 
Solalinde, vol. I, Madrid, 1930; L’ancienne version espagnole de Kalila et Digna, ed. 
C. G. Allen, M&con, 1906; Historia troyana (en prosa y en verso), ed. R. Menéndez 
Pidal con la ayuda de E. Varén Vallejo, Madrid, 1934; Don Juan Manuel, Zl 
libro de la caza, ed. G. Baist, Halle a. S., 1880; idem, El libro de los enxiemplos del 
conde Lucanor, ed. H. Knust, Leipzig, 1900; Juan Ruiz, Libro de buen amor, ed. 
J. Ducamin, Paris-Toulouse, 1901; Leomarte, Sumas de historia troyana, ed. A. 
Rey, Madrid, 1932; Libro del cavallero Zifar, ed. C. P. Wagner, Ann Arbor, 1929; 
Castigos e documentos del Rey Don Sancho, in P. de Gayangos, Escritores en prosa 
anteriores al siglo XV, Madrid, 1860; El cuento muy fermoso del enperador Ottas de 
Rroma, ed. J. Amador de los Rios, in Historia critica de la literatura espajiola, V, 
344-391; El libro de la vida de Barlan é del rrey Josapha, in G. Moldenhauer, Die 
Legende von Barlaam und Josaphat auf der iberischen Halbinsel, Halle, 1929; 
Fermoso cuento de una sancta enperatriz que ovo en Rroma, ed. A. Mussafia, in 
“Eine altspanische Darstellung der Crescentiasage,’’ Sitzungsberichte Wien, LIII, 
508-562; Rabi Sem Tob, Proverbios morales, ed. F. Janer, op. cit. [the new critical 
edition by I. Gonzdlez-Llubera is forthcoming]; P. Lépez de Ayala, Poesias, ed. 
Kuersteiner, New York, 1920 (contains Rimado de palacio) ; idem, Crénicas de los 
Reyes de Castilla, con las enmiendas de G. Zurita, 2 vols., Madrid, 1779-80; 
Confision del amante por Joan Goer, ed. H. Knust and A. Birch-Hirschfeld, Leipzig, 
1909; Cancionero de J. A. de Baena, ed. E. de Ochoa and P. J. Pidal, Madrid, 1851; 
Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, Madrid, 1912-15; 
Juan del Encina, Teatro completo, ed. F. A. Barbieri, Madrid, 1893; Lucas Fer- 
ndndez, Farsas y églogas al modo y estilo pastoril y castellano, ed. M. Cafiete,. Madrid, 
1867. Occasional references are due to J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval 
castellano, Madrid, 1929. 

10 Tt is a matter of regret that J. Jud, in his otherwise excellent essay ‘‘Pro- 
blémes de géographie linguistique romane, III: ‘s’éveiller’ dans les langues ro- 
manes,” Revue de linguistique romane, II, 163-207, should have neglected to point 
out the survival of recutior ‘‘to awake’’ in Berceo and other representatives of the 
mester de clerecia. Jud argues that through the ambiguity of participial expertus 
the two previously unrelated verbs expergiscor and experior were confused in 
Vulgar Latin somewhere between the second and the fourth centuries, and that, 
as a reaction of cultured groups against the misuse of experior, excitd and later 
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In addition to recussus, -is ‘‘recoil, rebound”’ there exists the deriva- 
tive recussdbilis “‘which can be struck back and forth’ (Caelius 
Aurelianus), presupposing as intermediary link an intensive *re- 
cussdre. 

There was a wide area of meaning which repercutid shared with 
recutid; such partial coincidences play an important part in the 
process of coalescence of related words, since they help to establish 
the preliminary contact, followed up by a transfer of exclusive 
significations from one partner to the other: Take, for instance, 
connotations like “throwing back, driving away, pushing back”’ or 
“retaliating a blow”; repercutid and recutiéd were, so far as we can see, 
used almost interchangeably in such cases: ™ 


Homo repercussus (Valerius Maximus); discus repercussus in aére 
(Ovid); dicto repercutere aliquem (Pliny); exspuendo fascinationes reper- 
cutimus (Pliny); puer enim cum maledicitur non remaledicit, cum per- 
cuteretur, non repercussit (Ambrosius). 


Incident to repercutiéd alone was the reference to the echoing of 
sounds and voices and to the reverberation of light; compare the 
related noun “‘quidam colorum repercussus’’ (Pliny): 


Voces repercussae montis anfractu (Tacitus); clamor iugis montium 
repercussus (Curtius Rufus); valles repercussae [clamoribus] (Livy); 
lumen aquae sole repercussum (Vergil); unda repercussae radiabat ima- 
gine lunae (Ovid); ista repercussae, quam cernis, imaginis umbra est 
(Ovid); se tamen horrendae clipei . . . / aére repercusso formam adspex- 
isse Medusae (Ovid) ; gemmae / clara repercusso reddebant lumina Phoebo 
(Ovid); gemmae reddebant lumina repercusso aére (Pliny); ex ea parte 
qua lumen repercutitur umbra subsistit (Ambrosius). 


For the reflection of light Old Spanish used reluzir, but for the 
reverberation of sound we find precisely in the oldest monuments 


exvigild radiated from Rome (the former penetrating more deeply into the parlance 
of the surrounding provinces), whereas the inhabitants of Spain (“Hispania 
superba”), jealously guarding their independence, coined *expertd, -dre > OSp. 
(d)espertar. The crossroads where all these currents met prior to the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire was Southern France. Hispanists will be surprised that Jud, 
who shows such a thorough familiarity with the dialectal cleavage of France and 
Italy, should regard the Ibero-Romance group of languages almost as an indivisible 
unit. In the perspective of the old dialects, despertar is just one among several 
words meaning “to awake”; compare, in addition to recodir, the use of acordar in 
the West, especially in Portuguese. 

“ Some of the documentation of repercutid has been culled from R. J. Defe- 
rrari, Sister M. I. Barry, M. R. P. McGuire, A Concordance of Ovid, Washington, 
D. C., 1939, p. 1683. 
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recodir, which perpetuates repercutid through the extension of the 
original area of agreement between recutid and repercutid. Even 
the meaning of “retorting, answering,” so characteristic of recodir, 


say, around the 13th century, is clearly anticipated in the following 
passages involving reperculié: 


Aliena aut reprehendimus, aut refutamus, aut elevamus, aut reper- 
cutimus, aut cludimus (Quintilian); repercutiendi multa sunt genera: 
venustissimum, quod etiam similitudine quaque adiuvatur (Quintilian).” 


On excutid there happens to be available a copious and accu- 
rately classified collection of examples.'* Important is the fact that 
excutié was used in juridical terminology as early as Ulpianus and 
the Codex Iustinianus.* There is reason to believe that, when the 
Frankish (and possibly Visigothic) legal concept of ‘‘redeeming”’ had 
to be expressed with Romance word material, recourse was had to 
excutié, because the basic connotation of that verb was precisely 
“to release something that has been fastened, tied up.” * Ezcutid 
left various reflexes in Old Provengal (escodre and escodir beside 
semi-learned escotir “to take away, to save, to set free; to thrash”’) 
and especially in Old French (escoudre, escosdre, escourre ‘‘to shake, 
to move, to rock, to hunt, to deploy, to preserve, to protect, to wrest 


2 T leave out of the reckoning some less characteristic meanings of the verb, 
e.g. that of “blinding” < “sparkling” (Seneca: “Aciem nostram aut splendore 
nimio repercutiunt aut obscuro retinent”’) and that of “recoining” < “striking 
again” (Tertullian). The fact that repercutir was a learned word in Spanish did 
not prevent it from evolving peculiar meanings, like “‘exhalar mal olor” (Mexico) ; 
the sense “contradecir” (Col.) is rooted in the Latin usage; see Santamaria, Dicc. 
gen. de americ. 

13 See Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, V, ii, 1308-1314. The fascicle was pub- 
lished quite recently (1939). Notice the excellent documentation of excussié, 
-dnis ; excuss6, -dre [justifying our previous assumption of *recussé, -dre]; excussor, 
-dris; escussdrius; excussus, -ts. 

4 The prevailing meaning at that time was “homines persequi et executione 
exhaurire.”” Observe the early appearance of the construction facultates, bona 
alicuius excutere. 

4 The editors of the Thesaurus distinguish between the two connotations (1) 
“‘quatiendo removere aliquid suo loco, ut excidat: vi elidere vel extrudere aliquod 
obiectum, quod haeret, resistit, contra nititur’’ [synonym of éripere, expellere, 
élicere, liberare]; (2) “‘quatere aliquid ita ut excidat vel removeatur, si quid ei inest 
vel inhaeret”; they admit that there are border-cases permitting of either class- 
ification. 

%*E. Levy, Provenzalisches Supplement-Worterbuch, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1894- 


1924, III, 175 and 192-193. The use in agriculture of MProv. escoudre “‘battre 
le blé”’ has been noted by F. Mistral. 
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from, to recover, to rescue’”’).!” It nevertheless is true that in Gaul 
ancient esco(u)dre tended to be overlaid by the more recent type 
resco(u)dre, described by Godefroy (VII, 88-90) as meaning “‘repren- 
dre, délivrer, faire échapper des mains de, recouvrer, sauver, garan- 
tir, arracher, empécher, dégager, repousser, combattre’’; among the 
satellite formations, the substantive rescousse attained considerable 
importance.'* The prefix r(e)- may have been added to esco(u)dre 
just by way of reinforcement, as was not infrequently done in 
French.'!® The same may be said of It. riscuotere, which presents 
additional complications of phonological nature.2® Yet another ex- 
planation suggests itself: exeuwlid and recutid, as used in ancient 
authors, had some meanings in common; this initial contact may 
again have acted so as to make it possible for recutid to assume addi- 
tional connotations of excutid; witness, in Du Cange, the use of 
recutere for “pignora resve alias captas recuperare”’ and the corre- 
sponding meanings of recussa and recussid;* the consummation of 
this state of equality between excutiéd and recutid was the coinage of 
the compromise form OFr. rescoudre.” The situation in Spanish 
was slightly different. There is only vestigial evidence of the exist- 
ence in the Iberian Peninsula of escudir as a term of agriculture.** 

17 F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise du IX* au XV°* 
siécle, III, 430-432. From this Old French verb (or possibly from its variant 
form rescouer, comparable to secouer < succutere) Modern English rescue (Middle 
English rescouen, rescowen, e.g. in Chaucer) has branched off; see W. W. Skeat, 
An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, Oxford, 1910, p. 512. 

18 Godefroy, VII, 91: “action d’arracher avec violence des mains d’un agent 
judiciaire soit un prisonnier soit un objet saisi; reprise, recouvrement, secours, 
aide, attaque.”’ 

19 See the present writer’s “‘Atristar—entristecer: Adjectival Verbs in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Catalan,”’ Studies in Philology, XXXVIII, 429-461, especially 
pp. 448-449. 

2° For bibliography, see REW,' s. v. excutere. 

*t For examples, dating mostly from the end of the 13th and the beginning of 
the 14th century, see Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, VII, 65. 
The meaning common to excutid and reculid was “repello’’; the Thesaurus offers 
the following illustration: “hasta volans clipeo est excussa’’ (Vergil), “tellus ex- 
tendere litora nolet excutetque fretum’’ (Lucanus); “ne noster quoque in eo lacu 
[scil. Asphaltiti] excutiatur stilus, ex quo . . . omnia resilire opinio est” (Hege- 
sippus). 

* For plentiful documentation of alternate use of reculere and rescutere, in- 
cluding satellite formations, see J. H. Baxter and C. Johnson, Medieval Latin 
Word List from British and Irish Sources, Oxford University Press, 1934,s.v. The 
prevailing meanings were: “to recover illegally goods or persons in custody; to 
relieve a besieged castle.” 

23 R. Menéndez Pidal, ““Etimologias espafiolas,’””’ Romania, XXIX, 334-379, 
especially pp. 350-351. A passage is quoted from a document (A.D. 1310) issued 
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It may be argued that the initial semantic contact between ezcultd 
and recutié led to a process of compensation, as a result of which 
recudir cumulated a good many of the traditional meanings of both 
exculid and recutid, to the exclusion of that of “harvesting,” left to 
escudir. This hypothesis has the advantage of permitting to dis- 
pense with the reconstructed type *rescudir,™ of which no traces 
have been found in dialects. 

On the basis of this preliminary analysis, it appears possible to 
break down the meanings of recudir recorded in literature into three 
groups: 

A) The primary uses of recudir are those inherited organically 
from recutere. They represent the nucleus of the Spanish verb. 

B) The secondary uses of recudir are those traceable, if not to 
recutere, at least to its cognates, specifically repercutere and excutere, 
with which recutere, on Iberian soil, is supposed to have merged by 
establishing a contact entailing compensatory shifts of meanings. 
This accretion is very old and may go back to the Roman or the 
Visigothic period. 

C) The tertiary uses of recudir include all those that cannot be 
retraced either to recutere or to any of its congeners. They must 
have developed at a later date (in part, throughout the literary 
period) within the vernacular. An attempt should be made to 
attach each of these novel uses to the closest meaning transmitted 
from Latin.” 

Group A 


The meanings “‘to recoil, to rebound” and “to awake, to recover 
one’s senses,”’ inherited from recutere, were historically the basic, but 


no longer the principal connotations of recodir, say, around the year 
1250. 


in the convent of Santa Maria del Hospital in Frias (which lies in Old Castile, in 
the ancient merindad of Bureba now absorbed by the province of Burgos): “‘Arren- 
damos avos ... el nuestrosolar . . . , con todos los alvores ssalvo los rrebollos, 
que llevemos nos la meatad de la ffructa que dios y diere, e vos que los escudades 
a vuestra cuesta e a vuestra mission.”” Menéndez Pidal translates escudir by 
“‘recoger el fruto de los dérboles”’ and likens the construction to Latin excutere poma. 
I cannot discuss here the derivation of Jud.-Span. escusa, escosa “‘doncella” from 
excussa, proposed by M. Gaspar Remiro, BRAE, IV, 631-633. 

™* It cannot be argued that the combination of prefixes res- was unknown to 
Ibero-Romance; compare resfriar, which can be illustrated with Conjfisién del 
amante, El Corbacho, and Cancionero de Baena. 

*%*On the widely debated issue of the classification of meanings, the latest 
contributions are H. Sperber, “Behaviorism in Linguistics,” Monatshefte fir deut- 
schen Unterricht, XX XVII, 176-184, and a book review by H. Kurath, American 
Journal of Philology, LX VI, 206-210. 
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Recodir “‘to recoil” was constructed with either de or a to specify 
the direction of the movement. Notice the frequency of the (pro- 
verbial?) saying “las cosas non rrecuden todas a un lugar’’ and of its 
variants: 


1) Recudien las espadas que non podien tallar (El Libro de Alexandre, 
P, 532c); similarly O, 520c; las cosas non rrecuden todas a un lugar, / el 
ome sabidor deve se mesurar (El Libro de Alexandre, P, 2254cd; similarly 
O, 2112cd); non rrecuden las cosas todas a un lugar, / deve aver el omne 
grand seso en lidiar (Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, 340ab) ; estas cinco llagas 
que Jesucristo hobo, estando en el arbol de la santa vera cruz, la primera 
es del amor de Dios, e es a semejanza de la llaga del costado que recodio 
al corazon (Castigos e documentos del Rey Don Sancho, p. 105a) ; un arquero 
le lancgo una saeta, et llagolo en la cabega, assy que el fierro le finco y et 
la asta quebro et recudio del (El cuento del enperador Ottas, chapter lii) ; 
entonce fue ella a el muy de buen talante et tirole el capirote de la cabeca 
luego, et desque le cato la llaga et le vio el cuero sobresanado, santiguola 
tres vezes, et luego le recodio ende el fierro fuera, asi que ella lo tomo en la 
mano (El cuento del enperador Ottas, chapter lvii). 


Recodir ‘‘to recover one’s senses” has been found infrequently in 
pre-Alphonsine poetical texts: 


2) Recudio don Teofilo, torno de muerta vida, / trovo en su regago la 
carta mal metida (Berceo, Milagros, 823c) ; fasta cerca del dia yo non pude 
dormir, / por ende non podia tan rrafes rrecodir (El Libro de Alexandre, P, 
1314cd; this passage is absent from MS 0); despues bien a la tarde recudio 
el varon; / demando ha bever agua, que vino non (E/ Libro de Apolonio 
440ab). 

Group B 


From repercutere the Spanish verb under study inherited the 
acoustic (not the optical) branch of meanings. For the echoing of 
sounds in a valley (previously documented from Livy and other 
Roman historians), we have the testimony of the Libro de Alexandre: 


3) Las aguas e los prados todos sangre manavan, / rrecudien los valles 
a los colpes que davan (P, 543cd); recodien los valleros [read valleios ] a 
los golpes que davan (O, 531d). 


In the same monument, the word stands for “‘retorting,” with 
emphasis on harshness or curtness: 


4) Fuerte cosa es e dura consejar a sefior, / que quando non se paga, 
rrecude syn sabor (P, 1250b; this passage is absent from MSO). See also: 
e con fuerte palabra non les rrecudades vos de aquella guisa (Bocados de 
oro, ed. H. Knust, fol. 1lro); e a estas palabras recudio otra maldita (El 
Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 98vo [p. 233). 
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Very close still to the range of meanings of repercutere is the use 
of recudir for “to respond” (as a term of liturgy): 


5) Luego que ha la pistola dicha el pistolero, / recude le el coro apocco 
de migero (Berceo, El sacrificio de la misa, 42ab); recude le el coro: nos 
esto respondemos (El sacrificio de la misa, 80a); recudel el coro, nol con- 
tradize nada (El sacrificio de la misa, 247c); dixo el: ‘Bendicite,’ por la 
orden conplir, / rrespondieron ellos: ‘Dominus,’ supieron recodir (El Libro 
de Alexandre, P, 1631cd). 


Only a step separates us now from the signification “‘to answer (a 
question),’”’ which is the ordinary meaning of recodir in Berceo and 
contemporary poets; there are only scattered traces of this use of the 
word in 14th century texts: 


6) A lo que demanda el Cid quel recudades vos (Cantar de Mio Cid, 
line 3213); si non recudedes, vealo esta cort (Cantar de Mio Cid, line 3269); 
recudioli e dixol unos dichos pesados (Berceo, Vida de Santo Domingo de 
Silos, 135d); recudio el buen padre, quiso la castigar (Santo Domingo, 
31la); recudioli e dixol el sancto messagero (Santo Domingo, 657a) ; recudio 
mansamente el preso peccador (Santo Domingo, 712a); recudieronli ellos a 
guis de muy corteses / que serien con el todos a cabo de dos meses (Berceo, 
Estoria de Sant Millan, 414cd); recudioli el bispo con todo complimiento 
(S. Millan, 82d) ; recudio el sant omne, fueli obedient (S. Millan, 90a); que 
se vos preguntaren, sepades recodir, / a muchos buenos clerigos podades 
embair (Berceo, El Sacrificio de la misa, 70cd); ca plazel a omne mucho de 
corazon, / quando bien le recuden a la su question (EI sacrificio de la misa, 
214cd); recudioli el papa que grant tuerto facie (Berceo, Martirio de San 
Lorenzo, 14a); de la otra partida recudio el vozero, / un savidor diablo sotil 
et muy puntero (Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, 90ab); recudioli 
palavras como las otras tales (Milagros, 167d); jquien sodes vos, sennor? 
dissoli el romero; / recudiol: yo so Iacobo, fijo de Zebedeo (Milagros, 
190ab); recudioli un diablo, paroseli refacio (Milagros, 200a); recudiolis 
el ninno palavra sennalada (Milagros, 369a); recudio la parida, fizose 
santiguada, / dizie: ; Valme gloriosa, reina coronada! (Milagros, 536ab) ; 
recudiolis Teofilo con grand simplicidat (Milagros, 715a) ; recudiolt Teofilo 
como embellinado (Milagros, 729a); porque lo denostaban tanto era mesu- 
rado, / el non recudia nada, estaba bien quedado (Berceo, Duelo, 63ab); 
recudio el Sennor, dixo palabras tales (Duelo, 81a); por ojos e por cara 
vertienli agua fria, / nin por voges quel daban non recudie Maria (Duelo, 
112ab) ; recudi io mesquina, bien grant ora trogida, / clamando: Fijo, Fijo, 
mi salut e mi vida (Duelo, 12lab); agora so mesquina e so mal astrada, / 
quando mi fijo caro non me recude nada (Duelo, 122ab); recudiolis Pilatus 
a essos gurriones, / ca bien les entendia elli los corazones (Duelo, 172ab); 
recudio Apolonio como firme varon (Libro de Apolonio, 182a); por poco 
Apolonio quel seso non perdio, / passo bien un gran rato quel non les 
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recudio (Libro de Apolonio, 439ab) ; por Dios, dixo el conde, quem querades 
oyr, / quiero a don Gongalo a todo rrecudyr (Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez, 
208ab); a todas tus palabras te quiero rrecodir (Libro de Alexandre, P, 
781a; cf. a todas las tus chufas non quiero recodir, O, 754a); el Rey por todo 
non quiso recodir (Libro de Alexandre, P, 1045a; cf. el Rey con tod esto nol 
quiso recodir, O, 1018a); llamo el Rey a todos que los viesen oyr, / que a 
esta pregunta les querie Recodir (Libro de Alexandre, P, 1127cd; cf. lamo 
el Rey a todos quel veniesen oyr, / ca a esta pregunta les querie Recodir, 
O, 1099cd); a lo que me dixestes vos quiero rrecodir (Libro de Alexandre, 
P, 1267d); non rrecudio ninguno, estudieron quedados (Libro de Alexandre, 
P, 1291b); recudien firmement a las sus quistiones (Libro de Alexandre, P, 
2062c; similarly O, 1920c); pero non le sabia ninguno Recodir, / non 
Respondio ninguno que lo quisiese conplir (Libro de Alexandre, P, 2422cd; 
similarly O, 2280c¢d); e cada que lo dixiere alguno de nos, rrecudale el otro 
alguna razon (Calila e Dimna, MS A, fol. 22vo); rrecudieron el lobo e el 
abnue e dixeron (Calila e Dimna, MS A, fol. 23ro); entonces rrecudio el 
ome a su muger (Calila e Dimna, MS B, p. 9); desy a piega rrecodie / e 
dezia (Historia Troyana, fol. 128c); fue muy sannudo por ende, pero que lo 
non mostro nin le recudio bravamientre (Primera crénica general, p. 392b); 
et todos, llorando mucho de los oios, recodieron que rogavan a Dios quel 
perdonase (Primera crénica general, p. 773a); tenienlo en escarnio lo que 
les dizie e recudienle que que pena podria seer aquella con que Dios ma- 
tasse todas las cosas (General estoria, p. 30a); ante que recudiese y ninguna 
cosa el enperador (Gran conquista de ultramar, see Voc. med. cast.); nol 
basta dezir juntas / vanidades que cuda [i.e. cuyda], / mas annade pre- 
guntas / nescias que le recuda (Rabi Sem Tob, Proverbios morales,542). 
Other examples include: Libro de Apolonio, 86a, 133b, 232a, 334a, 345a, 
388a, 411d, 438a, 471d, 503d; Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez, 234a; D. Juan 
Manuel, El libro del cavallero e del escudero, ed. 8. Grifenberg, fol. 9ro; 
Biblia medieval romanceada, Buenos Aires, 1927, Levit. 10:19; Num. 5:22, 
9:8, 10:30, 11:23, 16:12, 20:20, 22:18, 22:29, 22:38, 24:12, 27:15, 32:6, 
32:31, 36:5; Deuter. 1:14, 1:41. 


Recodir also perpetuates excutere “to redeem (a pledge)’’; yet the 
association with the prefix re- has not failed to affect the meaning of 
the verb by making it more complex. Recodir, faithful to its diverse 
sources, is tantamount to “‘returning in order to redeem a pledge.” 
As will appear from the following discussion, it is the element of 
“returning” (first on a given day, at a set hour, at a certain place, in 
response to a summons, invitation, challenge, or request; later, di- 
vested of all these qualifications) which became increasingly pre- 
dominant in the course of the late Middle Ages to the detriment of 
the original element of “redemption of a pledge.”” The composite 
meaning is visible in cases like: 
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7) Non recudio al termino que ovo asentado, / por sus peccados graves 
avielo oblidado (Berceo, Milagros, 662cd); e el que non recude al su tienpo 
a fazer derecho sobre el pefio que dio, pierdelo (El Cavallero Zifar, M, 
fol. 127ro). Cf. recudir sobre la prinda, in Fuero de Ledesma, §106 
(Castro-Onis, Fueros leoneses). 


Group C 


The meanings now to be discussed must have arisen within the 
vernacular. Around the central idea of ‘“‘recoiling, rebounding” the 
following offsprings may be grouped: 


8) ‘to come forth, to stream, to emanate from’’; constructed with de: 


La sangre que recudia (other MSS: salia) de las feridas (version of the 
Crénica general, quoted by Menéndez Pidal, Los Infantes de Lara, p. 410); 
el infante non salio, / e el buen rrey fiso tornada, / e el infante rrecodio / de 
Rronda, con gran mesnada (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 691); porque 
sentireis en vella / pasion que recude della (quoted by Cejador y Frauca, 
with an inaccurate page reference, in Voc. med. cast., s. v., from Foulché- 
Delbose’s Cancionero castellano del siglo XV). 


9) ‘‘to pass on to, to devolve on’’; constructed with a: 


Dexan malos enxiempros, cuemo malos varones / recude les la maldat 
fasta nueve generacionnes (Libro de Alexandre, O, 1665cd; this reading 
appears more satisfactory than: dexan malos enxenplos commo malos 
varones, / recudeles la sangre bien a dies generaciones, P, 1860cd). 


10) “‘to repay, to requite, to retaliate” < “to strike back”: 


Ca paciencia es virtud para sofrir los [tuertos ] quel fezieren, e que non 
recuda ome mal por mal nin en dicho nin en fecho (El Cavallero Zifar, M, 
fol. 117ro). 


11) “to square with, to correspond to”; the verb is constructed with 
con: 


La fyn muchas de vezes non puede rrecudyr / con el comjengo suyo nin 


se puede seguir; / el curso de los fados non puede ome dezir (Libro de buen 
amor, 803abc). 


12) “to oppose somebody, to accept somebody’s challenge” : 


Et si l’altro quiser tornar a lith, recudal l’altre (Fuero de Avilés, § 52 
Cp. 98]). 


13) “‘to happen again, to recur”: 


Ally recudio toda la grand priesa de guisa que los partieron de aquella 
vez, e turo el torneo tanto que la noche los partio (Leomarte, Sumas de 
historia troyana, p. 203). 
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14) “‘to result in, to lead to’’; constructed with a; ordinary combina- 
tions are: a (lo) que recude; recude a bien: 


Tovieron que la locania que el yva tomando ademas por las bien 
andangas que avie que non podrie recodir a bien nin pora ellos nin pora el 
(Primera crénica general, p. 91a); ca non es omne seguro a que pueden 
rrecudir las cosas; ca lo que cuyda omne que es mal rrecude a las vegadas 
a bien, e lo que cuyda omne que es bien rrecude a las vegadas a mal . si 
' el consejo que da rrecude a bien, non ha otras gracias sinon que dicen aus 
fizo su debdo (Don Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor, p. 52); non puede ser 
que a tienpo a byen non te rrecubda (Libro de buen amor, 516d); quiera 
Dios que recuda a bien (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 97ro) ; Sefior, quien cata 
la fin de la cosa que quiere fazer, a que pueda recudir, non yerra (El Cava- 
lero Zifar, M, fol. 109vo); todos fueron maravillados de aquellas palabras 
que aquel escudero dezia e atendieron por ver a lo que podria recudir (El 
Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 114vo0); ante que lo comienges para mientes a lo 
que puede recudir (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 137ro) ; ca la buena sabiduria 
del ome falla las salidas de las cosas presentes e sabe a lo que han de 
recudir (El Cavallero Zifar, ibid.); ca provisiones . . . parar bien mientes 
a lo que ha de venir e a que puede recudir el su estado e la buena andanga 
[en] que es (El Cavallero Zifar, ibid.). 


15) ‘to turn out to be’’; usually constructed with an adjective or with 
ast: 

Los escuros de que se agora mas pagan e que fallan que recuden mejores 
son los que an la cabeca muy ancha e Ilana (Don Juan Manuel, El libro de 
la caza, p. 11; a similar sentence occurs p. 12); e los que son bien prietos, 
si son grandes, muchos dellos recuden buenos (Ei libro de la caza, p. 13); 
estos son muy grandes e muy fermosos e recuden muy buenos (El libro 


de la caza, p. 15); a lo mas, segund son estas sennales, asi rrecuden las obras 
(El Conde Lucanor, p. 95). 


16) “to happen, to occur” (originally as a result of some previous 
action): 


Ca muchas vezes veemos que cuyda omne una cosa et rrecude despues 
otra (El Conde Lucanor, p. 52); sabet que grant guarda es meter ome 
mientes en las cosas antes que las comience, fasta que sepa que ha ende 
de nascer o que ha a recudir (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 145vo); ca sy poco 
entendimiento ovo ante que en el fecho entrase [en] non pensar en ello 
quel podria recudir, conviene que aya muy grant entendimiento de catar 
commo lo acaba con su onrra (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 147vo); jque 
cosa es muerte e commo recude? (A. Alvarez de Villasandino, in Can- 
cionero de Baena, fol. 31vo); non puede ser desto que al non recuda (Villa- 
sandino, Cancionero de Baena, fol. 43ro). 


Another group of meanings clusters around the central idea of 
“returning (to redeem a pledge),”’ with the emphasis persistently 
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shifting to the ‘‘return’’; all that is left of the original juridical use of 
excutié is the concomitant notion of emergency. 


17) “to come in response to a request or a summons, to come to help’’; 
ordinarily followed by a un grito, a las vozes, al rroydo, a los apellidos, and 
the like: 


Recudi yo mesquina a esos apellidos (Berceo, Duelo, 118c); antuvios 
primero Clitus quan recudieron, / las nuevas de Ardofilo todas perescieron 
(Libro de Alexandre, P, 995cd; similarly O, 967cd) ; cayo amortecido, ovo a 
enflaquir / tanto que a las bozes non sabie rrecodir (Libro de Alexandre, P, 
2237cd; similarly, O, 2095cd); e ella dio grandes boses e grytos, e rrecudie- 
ron luego los vesinos (Libro de los engafios e los asayamientos de las mugeres, 
line 905); et al rroydo que se fizo quando la degollava rrecudieron el padre 
et los hermanos de la muger (El Conde Lucanor, p. 185); dio voses la vieja 
e rrecudieron los parientes de la muger (El Conde Lucanor, p. 185 var.); 
et a este rroydo rrecudieron los parientes del marido et mataron a aquellos 
que mataron a su pariente (Zl Conde Lucanor, p. 186); recudieron del mar, 
de pielagos e charcos / conpafias mucho estrafias (Libro de buen amor, 
1110ab); desy tomo el huesped el ladron delante sus vezinos que recudieron 
a las vozes (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 52vo); todos los otros del regno 
recudran a la bos del rey asy commo las abejas a la miel, ca aquella es la 
cabeca a que deven recudir (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 111ro); e la gente 
quel guardava recudieron a las bozes deziendo: Sefior, jque avedes? 
(El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 153ro0); cf. Castigos e documentos del Rey Don 
Sancho, BAE, LI, 173a. 


18) Recodir con algo a alguno occurs as a juridical formula meaning 
“‘to assume responsibility, to be responsible to somebody for something”’ 
(variant forms include recodir por algo, recodir sobre algo): 


El fiador recuda por el segund que de suso es dicho, et de tercer dia 
adelant non recuda (Fuero de Brihuega, quoted by Menéndez Pidal in 
Cantar de Mio Cid, p. 822); quj quier que tenga el castielo toda uja que 
recuda al concejo de Plagencia con el e toda uja quanto atafie del castielo 
toda uja recuda con el al concejo de Placentia como a sefior (Documentos 
lingiiisticos de Espatia, No. 327, Plasencia, A. D. 1218); e si el sennor del 


ganado non quisier venir por recibir so ganado . . . del a beber solamien- 
tre al ganado e tengalo tercer dia encerrado. . . . E si depues so sennor 
del ganado non quisiere recudir (var. recodir) sobrel ganado . . . peche el 


danno en duplo (Fuero Juzgo, see V. Fernandez Llera, op. cit., pp. 253- 
254). 


19) “to return, to make one’s way back” (to a place, to a person): 


A cabo de diez anyos que lo hovo lexada / recudio Apolonyo con su 
barba trencgada (Libro de Apolonio, 434b); fuyan los elefantes quando los 
oyan grufiir / que nunca mas ant ellos osavan recodir (Libro de Alexandre, 
O, 1907cd; different phrasing in MS P); et quando vieron que non recudie 
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ninguno de ninguna parte, torno Abenalfarax otra vez a la villa (Primera 
crénica general, p. 638b); mas los moros bolvian luego, et recudian de cada 
parte et fazienles tornar a aquel logar forgadamiente (Primera crénica 
general, p. 764b); ca pero do quier que andava recudie toda via a Calmana 
su mugier (La general estoria, p. 10b); e luego en punto rrecudieron a su 
casa su padre e su madre e sus hermanos (El Conde Lucanor, p. 185var); 
e quando lo llamo por su nonbre, recudio a el falagandosele e echose (El 
Cavallero Zifar, P, fol. 174ro) ; et si quando lo buscas recudier a ti al sefiuelo 
(P. Lépez de Ayala, Libro de las aves de caga, quoted from Voc. med. cast.). 


20) recudir a un lugar “‘to betake oneself to a place”; used as a syno- 
nym of OSp. enderecar, aderecar and of MSp. dirigirse: 


Mandoles . . . e a ora de nona que recudiesen todos a aquella placa 
(El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 24vo); e estando sobre Carmona fizo escalar 
una torre de noche, e subieron en ella quarenta omes de armas muy buenos; 
e los de la villa, desque lo barruntaron, recudieron alli, e pelearon con ellos 
(P. Lépez de Ayala, Crénica del Rey Don Enrique Segundo, in Crénicas de 
los Reyes de Castilla, II, 120); ef. Don Juan Manuel, El Libro de la caza, 
ed. G. Baist, pp. 69, 79, 87. 


21) recudir con rentas (a alguno) “‘to return with one’s dues, to pay 
one’s dues or tribute”’: 


E mando Octaviano que recudiesen cada uno con aquellos dineros all 
adelantado de su tierra que estava y por el Cesar (Primera crénica general, 
p. 99b); apoderaronle en todo el sennorio, et que levase las rentas del 
sennorio todas salvo cosas ciertas con que avien a rrecodir a Abenhudiel 
(Primera crénica general, p. 742a); ni cumpliesen sus cartas y mandamien- 
tos ni le recudiesen con las rentas y derechos (Crénica de Don Juan Se- 
gundo, quoted from Voc. med. cast.); vos den y recudan y hagan dar y 
pagar y recudir con todos los derechos y salarios (Ordenanzas de Sevilla, 
quoted from Voc. med. cast.); cf. a document of the year 1271 quoted by 
J. Garcfa Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano, Madrid, 1932; also 
Fuero de Salamanca, §§308var., 309var. 


22) recudir a alguno “‘to join somebody’”’; as in case 20), the con- 
comitant idea of “returning” has faded: 


El cabdiello de la cavalgada develos esperar en lugar cierto do recudan 
a el (Don Juan Manuel, Libro de los estados, quoted from Voc. med. cast.) ; 
dixoles que sy ellos quesiesen, que yria saber nuevas de aquel cavallo en 
commo andava, e recudir a ellos en la mafiafia a aquel lugar do ellos yvan 
(El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 77ro); quando el dezie: Pandulfa por la ynfante 
Seringa, todos los suyos recudien a el (El Cavallero Zifar, P, fol. 158ro); 
levantose mucho apriesa e comengo a tocar el cuerno e recudio luego la su 
gente e mataron el puerco (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 177vo). 


23) recudir con alguno ‘‘to come across, to meet somebody.” Pre- 
sumably influenced by dar con and related constructions: 
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Et recodian muchas vezes con esos moros, et fazianles redrar de si, et 
ferian en ellos, et fazianles grant danno (Primera crénica general, p. 764b); 
e por do el entrare entrad todos; e yo yre en la caga e recud[re ] con[b Jusco, 
e non catedes por otro sy non por el (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 64ro); 
entrando comigo la leona en el monte, recudieron los canes de aquel burges 


con ella (El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 75ro); cf. Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 
1589¢c. 


The derivatives from recudir were few, of limited circulation, 
and, in contrast to the underlying verb, of a distinctly narrow range 
of meanings. Recudida signified either “answer” or “recoil”; re- 
cudimiento has been found standing for “answer” and recudencia for 
“retort” (of recudidero “sitio adonde se acude o concurre,” listed by 
some dictionaries, no traces were found in any of the excerpted texts) : 


Si la vuestra venida non fuere presurada, / que dedes recodida a la 
vuestra mesnada (Berceo, Duelo, 106ab); dio a la demanda leyal recudi- 
miento (Libro de Apolonio, 542b); la dama queda contrecha / de la presta 
recudida / del mismo tiro que hace (Frey Ifiigo de Mendoza, see Cancionero 
castellano del siglo XV, I, 60); tolles dellos la sanna e la yra e la malfa] 
rrecudencia (Buenos proverbios, ed. H. Knust, p. 34). 


While more sparingly employed than recudir itself, these deriva- 
tives decidedly seem to have outlived it. Especially de recudida “de 
rechazo, de rebote, de resultas’”’ occurs in literature throughout the 
Golden Age; mentioned as an archaism by Ximénez de Embun,” but 
omitted by Rodriguez Marin from his collection of adverbial 
phrases,’ it can be documented from P. Malén de Chaide, Libro de 
la conversién de la Madalena (1588); A. de Cabrera (d. 1598), Con- 
sideraciones sobre todos los evangelios de la Cuaresma; C. de Fonseca, 
La vida de Cristo Nuestro Sefior (1596); P. de Ribadeneira, Flos 
Sanctorum (1599-1601); Cervantes, Los trabajos de Persiles y Sigis- 
munda (1616), and contemporary writings.** Recudimiento as a 


* T, Ximénez de Embun y Val, Lengua espajiola en el siglo de oro de su litera- 
tura, Zaragoza, 1897, p. 70. 


27 F. Rodriguez Marin, Modos adverbiales castizos y bien autorizados, Madrid, 
1931. 

*8 For documentation, see J. Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica caste- 
Wana, II, 447-448; the Diccionario de Autoridades, V, 527; and A. de Pagés, Gran 
Diccionario, IV, 732. Characteristic passages include: “Cristo vino particular- 
mente a los judfos, y como de recudida a los gentiles’”’ (Malén de Chaide) ; “si tocan 
al alma, de recudida es por el cuerpo”’ (Fonseca); “en las criaturas no mds que de 
recudida, por haber servido a la vanidad y al pecado” (Cabrera); “para que de 
recudida vean su condenacién los herejes’”’ (Villava); ‘“o por mejor decir a esperar 
su contento y gozo de recudida (Cervantes)’’; “y de recudida se alabé también la 
belleza de Constanza” (Cervantes); ‘“‘vieron juntamente a Moisén y a Elfas que 
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juridical term (“‘despacho y poder que se da al fiel o arrendador para 


cobrar las rentas que estan a su cargo’’) survived as late as the Nueva 
Recopilacién.*® 

By way of contrast, there is no reason to suspect that recudir was 
used to any appreciable extent by authors of the Golden Age. 
Otherwise, the compilers of the Diccionario de Autoridades, anxious 
to produce evidence of the occurrence of listed words in whom they 
considered as the “‘best’’ writers, would not have been satisfied with 
quoting recudir only from pre-classical sources.*® This impression 
is corroborated by the information provided by earlier Renaissance 
dictionaries: some of them altogether fail to register the word,™ 
others do not go beyond listing one or two connotations, usually 
the legal formula recudir con ‘‘to pay, to discharge.”’ * The tradi- 
tional connotation “to recoil’ is repeatedly recorded, too; it helped 


estaban a sus lados y le tenfan en medio, llenos de magestad, participando de 
recudida de la luz y gloria que salia del Sefior.’”” Compare the English expression 
“reflected glory.” 

29 Dicc. de Autor.: “Ordenamos y mandamos que los oficiales y contadores de 
rentas lleven todos del recudimiento que fuere de quantia de cingiienta mil mara- 
vedis, y dende abaxo. . . .” 

3° Tn addition to El Conde Lucanor and the Crénica de Don Juan Segundo, the 
dictionary quotes the following passage from P. Lépez de Ayala’s Crénica del Rey 
D. Enrique Tercero: “Ordenamos y mandamos que con estos mil y quinientos 
maravedis recudan al capell4n mayor, que por tienpo fuere en la dicha capilla.” 
Compare our No. 21. 

%! This applies to Christébal de las Casas, Vocabulario de las dos lenguas tos- 
cana y castellana, Seville, 1570, as well as to A. SAnchez de la Ballesta, Dictionario 
de vocablos castellanos, Salamanca, 1587. 

# Nebrija, Diccionario de romance en latin, likens recudir con la renta to “reddo”’ 
and recudimiento to “redditio” and “redditus.”” Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua 
castellana, explains recudimiento as “‘la librancga que se da para cobrar la renta.” 
Percival-Minsheu, A Dictionary in Spanish and English, 2nd ed., London, 1623, 
translate recudir by “to restore, to pay rent’”’ and recudimiento by “restoring, pay- 
ing rent.”” C. Oudin, Tesoro de las dos lenguas francesa y espafiola, Paris, 1607, 
registers recudir “rebondir, reverberer; recevoir la rente, revenir une rente quelque 
chose” and supplies corresponding interpretations of recudida and recudimiento. 
G. Vittori, Tesoro de las tres lenguas, Geneva-Cologne, 1606-16, following in the 
wake of Oudin, compares recudir with “‘riverberare, ricevere rendita di qualche 
cosa’’ and recudida, recudimiento with “la rendita o l’entrata di qualche facultate, 
la chiusa di qualche cosa.” L. Franciosini, Vocabolario italiano e spagnolo, 2 vols., 
[Geneva], 1636, has the following comment to offer: recudir “ribalzare, saltare o 
risultare da percossa o colpo, riscuoter |’entrata o danari di qualche cosa, ribatter 
la palla, cio rimandarla verso il contrario” ; recudida: “ribalzo, salto, repercussione, 
riscossione di danari’’; recudimiento: “‘riscossione.”” F. Sobrino, Diccionario nuevo 
de las lenguas espafiola y francesa, 2 vols., Brussels, 1721, renders recudir by “re- 
bondir, rejaillir.” 
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Renaissance scholars to identify recudir with recutere and may have 
been artificially preserved for a while in deference to its transparent 
classical background. Some attempts may even have been made to 
reshape the vernacular verb so as to bring out more effectively its 
resemblance to the Latin prototype: witness the scattered references 
in the dictionaries to recutir.** 

Our documentation of recudir, while far from exhaustive,™ per- 
mits to draw at least a few tentative conclusions. There can be no 
talk any further of a homogeneous Old Spanish usage. It is possible 
to recognize that the primary (Nos. 1-2) and the secondary (Nos. 
3-7) meanings were more strongly developed in the early thirteenth 
century, while the tertiary meanings (Nos. 8-23), representing the 
most recent stratum, clearly predominate after 1300. Thus chro- 
nology confirms the results of semasiologic analysis.* The decline of 
an Old Spanish word toward the end of the fourteenth century as 
measurable by a decrease of its range and frequency casts new light 
on the significance of that period for the history of the Spanish 
lexicon; * yet not until the middle of that century should recudir 
be spoken of as a relic, that is, a word incapable of further develop- 
ment and tending to persist merely in set phrases. Prior to that 


#3 For instance, in Oudin, op. cit.: recutir, bolver la pelota “rejetter, renvoyer la 
balle.” 

* The interesting use of recudir for “venir a juntarse en un mismo lugar al- 
gunas cosas, como las calles, caminos, arroyos,”’ obviously an offshoot of branch 
22 (or 23) of our classification, is mentioned, though not documented, in E. Zerolo, 
M. de Toro y Gémez, and E. Isaza, Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua castellana, 
II, 636. To pronounce on the meaning of recudir in the Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 
1482, it is safer to await the critical edition now being prepared in Holland; if it 
is true that recudir was used as a term of horsemanship, the passage in the Poema, 
as appearing in F. Janer’s deficient edition, would be comparable to the following 
stanza from a romance quoted by Pagés, Gran Diccionario, IV, 732: ““Recud[i]}o el 
hijo tercero / con un gran golpe al caballo / que hizo ir a don Diego / huyendo por 
todo el campo.” I am not sure just what recudir means in the following sentence: 
“Despues quando vio Platon, el sabio, que Aristotiles deprendiera e recudiera lo 
que el avie mostrado a Nicaforius” (Buenos proverbios, ed. H. Knust, p. 13 var.). 

% The system adopted in this essay permits to determine not only the early, 
but also the late appearances of a branch. On the importance of the date of 
extinction of a word, see W. von Wartburg, “Das Schrift-franzésische im Franzé- 
sischen etymologischen Wérterbuch,”’ Behrens Festschrift, Jena and Leipzig, 1929, 
pp. 48-53. For the transition recudir > acudir, see the interesting example 
quoted from Mem. de Fernando Cuarto in Dicc. Hist., I, 125. 

% See A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la Edad Media, Madrid, 1936, 
introduction, and the present writer’s The Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia 
and -entia in the Romance Languages, in University of California Publications in 
Linguistics, I, 64-72, 79-86. 
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date we witnessed for at least two centuries a lively evolution or 
rather the closing phase of a lively evolution of recutere, best under- 
standable on the assumption of its early encroachment upon the ter- 
rains of related formations like repercutere and excutere. That the 
last shifts actually fall into the literary period follows from compari- 
son of the usage of Gonzalo de Berceo and Juan Lorenzo Segura de 
Astorga with that of any writer who worked a century later, say, 
Juan Ruiz or the anonymous author of El Cavallero Zifar, with 
whom recudir was a favorite word.*” 

At this juncture the question may be posed, Why was recudir 
discarded from the Spanish lexicon? Certainly not on account of 
its “semantic overload,” since the formation which replaced it, 
namely acudir, shows an equally, if not more, complicated system 
of meanings.** In recent years, it has become increasingly apparent 
that Gilliéron’s formulation of the basic lexicological problem, Why 
had a word to be abandoned?, implied an overstatement of the ele- 
ments of coértion and necessity in the development of language, to 
the exclusion of free determination (that is, in terms of linguistics, 
the choice between variants) on the part of the speakers.**® At least 
as early as 1300, there existed, as an occasional variation on recudir, 
the type acudir, which came into being as the prefixes a- and en- were 
conquering more and more ground at the expense of less common 
formatives. The question, then, is, Why was acudir suffered to 
supersede recudir? And, since the differentiating element between 
the two formations is the prefix, the point at issue is, Why did a- 
appeal to the speakers of Spanish more than re- in a verb cumulating 
the previously stated meanings? 

In French, the prefix r(e)- not only served to express reiteration, 
reciprocity, and emphasis, but, by dint of attrition, was either 
allowed to persist or began to appear in formations in which its 
function no longer was clearly definable; witness the cases of 
rechercher, remplir, rencontrer, raconter, remercier, rattacher, rap- 


37 Notice especially the contrast between branch 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and branch 15, 16, 
20, 22, 23. 

** For a good summary of Gilliéron’s views on semantic hypertrophy, see 
I. Iordan and J. Orr, An Introduction to Romance Linguistics: Its Schools and 
Scholars, London, 1937, pp. 144-267 (especially pp. 166-167). 

%° On the substitution of words, see the illuminating essay by W. von Wart- 
burg, ‘‘Betrachtungen iiber die Gliederung des Wortschatzes und die Gestaltung 
des Wéorterbuches,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, LVII, 296-312. On his 
technique of segregating and classifying an entire word family, see the same 
writer’s “Autour d’un article du Franzésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch,”” Modern 
Philology, XX XVIII, 251-266. 
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procher, regarder, renforcer, rendurcir, rafratchir, raffiner, and the 
like.“ In translating these words into Spanish one discovers that 
only in a small fraction of the equivalents the cognate suffix re- 
is used (indagar, Uenar, encontrar, contar, agradecer, etc.). Apart 
from a few relics like remedar (OSp. remidar) < re + imitére, 
Spanish formations with re- in which the prefix was meaningless 
were slowly but steadily given up.“ Together with recontar, re- 
caudar, remeter (and even rebatar, of Arabic ancestry), recudir was 
eliminated, because in the late Middle Ages the majority of its 
meanings (‘‘to lead to, to turn out to be, to occur, to join, to come 
across, to betake oneself to a place”) were not reconcilable with the 
fundamental connotation of re-. Conversely, acudir contained a 
colorless prefix, that is to say, one which did not announce a specific 
meaning. Such a non-committal formative eminently suited a word 


which was to take over from its forerunner a wide variety of sig- 
nifications. 


III. Otp Spanisp PERCUDIR, PERCUNDIR 


Percutié, -ere is recorded in Roman literature with a rich gamut 
of meanings, including “‘to thrust or pierce through,” “‘to slay, to 
behead,” “‘to hit, to smite, to sting (especially speaking of a snake),” 
“to stamp, to coin,” “to play a musical instrument,” “to visit with 
calamity,” “to affect, to shock, to astound,” “‘to cheat, to impose 
upon.” This luxuriant ramification of meanings is paralleled by a 
wealth of derivatives: the substantives percussid, percusstra, per- 
cussus for the nomen actionis and percussor “murderer’’ for the 
nomen agentis as well as the adjectives percussibilis “penetrating” 
(speaking of odor) and percussidndlis “adapted for striking’’ (speak- 


© See the careful study by Max Meinicke, Das Prafix RE- im Franzésischen, 
Thesis University of Berlin, 1904; the results are epitomized in W. Meyer-Liibke, 
Historische Grammatik der franzdsischen Sprache, 11: W ortbildungslehre, Heidelberg, 
1921, pp. 158-161. 

“ Quite unsatisfactory are the statements on Spanish re- in Hanssen, Gramd- 
tica histérica, pp. 167-168, and J. Alemany Bolufer, Tratado de la formacién de 
palabras en la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1920, pp. 203-204, where a few cases of 
“expletive” use of re- are quoted. On the history of retraer, see the essay by E. 
Cotarelo y Mori, BRAE, III, 685-705. 

“ A by-product of this process was the vogue of formations in arre-, peculiar 
to Spanish (arrebatar, arrebujar, arrecadar, arrellanar, arremangar, arremeter, arre- 
molinar, arrepasar, arrepentirse, arrezagar). The starting point may have been 
the co-existence, among Arabisms, of rebol and arrebol, rebate and arrebate, entailing 
the coinage of rebatar beside arrebatar, as shown by J. Oliver Asin in his monograph 


on this stem. The result of the process was in any event a sharply decreasing use 
of re-. 
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ing of musical instruments). A sub-branch is constituted by reper- 
culié, -ere and its immediate offshoots. 

Measured by this plentiful representation in the parent language, 
the occurrences of percudir in Spanish do not amount to more than a 
few scattered relics. Almost all of these are traceable to the west 
(Libro de Alexandre, Libro de los caballos, Juan del Encina, Lucas 
Fernandez). Now it is well known that per- as a prefix (and as a 
preposition as well) was widely rejected by the Castilians, while it 
flourished among their neighbors to the west.‘* This is just another 
instance of the close correlation between the survival of an individual 
word and the vitality of a formative involved. 

Percodido as appearing in Berceo and in the Libro de Alexandre 
stands for “sharp, pinching (speaking of fog), pricking, stridulous, 
vicious (speaking of a beast personifying the devil who is vexing a 
demoniada).“ Moreover, percodir as a term of equestrianism in a 
veterinary treatise seems to mean “to shake.” Either connotation 
is easily traceable to its Latin source: 


Porque fazia mal tiempo e cadia fria elada, / e fazia vjento malo, 
horiella destenprada, / o niebla percodida, o pedrisca yrada (Berceo, Vida 
de Santo Domingo de Silos, 69); prendiela amenudo la vestia percodida, 
/ andava en radio, como cosa tollida (Santo Domingo, 680); las sirpientas 
davan silvos muy malos percodidos (Libro de Alexandre, P, 2141c; cf. las 
serpientes davan silvos malos e percudidos, O, 1999c); que eran de agujas 
tanto de percudidas, / semejavan elosnas en alquitran metidas (Libro de 
Alexandre, P, 2151cd; ef. que eran las agujas tanto de percudidas, / seme- 
javan soviellas en azeite metidas, O, 2009cd); el cavallo percude al cava- 
llero; . . . tamanno es el percudimiento quel faze (Libro de los caballos, 
fol. 6vo). . 


We meet again percudir in the farces and eclogues of writers like 
Juan del Encina, Lucas Ferndndez, and Sdnchez de Badajoz, who 
used elements of the sayagués dialect.“ The word appears with new 
meanings andinnewforms. Quite apart from the hapax legomenon 
cundar in Diego de Avila,“ we find persistently the variant form 
percundir, whose nasal cannot be explained away as due to the 


‘8On the propagation of per- from Asturias to Salamanca, see Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica, pp. 221-222. 

“ See J. Keller, Contribucién al vocabulario del Poema de Alizandre, Madrid, 
1932, p. 143. 

“See Bachiller Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro, ed. V. 
Barrantes, 2 vols., Madrid, 1882-86. 

“ E. Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, Ges. f. rom. Liter., XX VII, 
Dresden, 1911, pp. 238, 357. 
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anticipation or echoing of another nasal,‘7 but must be ascribed to 
the cross with another word. The only word that suggests itself is 
cundir. Since its etymology is still a matter of controversy, our 
discovery of percundir bids fair to throw some light on its origin. 
Brushing aside Covarrubias’ fantastic cunctim ire and Schuchardt’s 
unconvincing condere,“* we have the choice between a reconstructed 
Gothic type *kundjan ‘‘das Geschlecht fortpflanzen,” established by 
Diez and accepted by Goldschmidt,*® Cuervo,5® Meyer-Liibke,™ 
Gamillscheg,” and Spaulding,®* and Spitzer’s theory that condire “‘to 
season” > “to inject, to infect, to poison” > “to filter, to spread”’ 
underlies the Spanish word.* Spitzer bases his conjecture in part 
on dialectal material, in part on a passage from the Crénica de don 
Alvaro de Luna, cited by Cuervo; an earlier example of cundir can be 
produced from Juan Ruiz (or one of his copyists).® 

To reach a decision, let us first see how percudir and percundir 
were used around the year 1500 (a substantive percundio is also 
recorded) : 


Mateo, si no rebellas / y te percude carifio, / vamos a ver aquel nifio (J. 
del Encina, Teatro, p. 23); que ya no quiero otra cosa, / ni me percude otro 
antojo (J. del Encina, Teatro, p. 114); jmia fe! pues nos desposamos, / gran 
suerte nos percudié (Lucas Ferndndez, Farsas y églogas, p. 37); ella vuelve 
la trasera, / arrojéle de pernadas, / que si le acertara a osadas, / la cholla le 
percudiera (Sanchez de Badajoz, ‘‘Farsa teologal,’’ Recopilacién, I, 97). 

No nos acosan amores, / no nos percunde su fuego? (J. del Encina, see 
Voc. med. cast.) ; la hija de mi madrina / fué el anzuelo que me asié; / con 


47 See H. Schuchardt, “Zum Nasaleinschub,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo- 
logie, XX XV, 71-92. 

48 Idem, Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins, II, 130. 

‘°M. Goldschmidt, Zur Kritik der aligermanischen Elemente im Spanischen, 
Lingen, 1887, p. 46. 

5° Diccionario de construccién y régimen, II, 697-699. 

% REW®? 4792; no mention is made of Ptg. cundir. Spitzer’s disagreement is 
not recorded. 

8 EF. Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica: Sprach- und Siedlungsgeschichte der 
Germanen auf dem Boden des alten Rémerreiches, 3 vols., Berlin-Leipzig, 1934-36, 
I, 382. There is no reference to this contention in the detailed review of the first 
volume by G. Sachs, RFZ, XXII, 191-195. 

53 R. K. Spaulding, How Spanish Grew, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943, p. 49. 

“LL. Spitzer, “Notes étymologiques,” RFE, XIV, 243-255 (especially pp. 
242-243). 

55 See Libro de buen amor, 499c: “Por todo el mundo anda (var. cunde) su 
sarna e su tyfia.’””’ This important variant reading has been overlooked by Rich- 
ardson, but not by Aguado. Another early instance of the word is found in A. 
de Palencia, Dos tratados, ed. Fabié, II, 26: “I de ally la cobdicia de bien fazer 
cunde por todas las obras assi como fuego.” 
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ella me percundié, d4ndome mil sinsabores (Lucas Ferndndez, Farsas y 
églogas, p. 80); fio puedo entender, zagal, / ni percundo, / tu enfingir de 
mayoral (Lucas Ferndndez, Farsas y églogas, p. 144); yo vos juro a San- 
tillana / que os percundié grande [h Jadario (Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y 
églogas, p. 164). 

Ningtin percundio les tomo, / que nunca lle lo pequé (J. del Encina, 
Teatro, p. 146).* 


The original meaning of “‘hitting’’ is still visible in some of the 
passages (e.g. percudir la cholla) ; the idea of “penetration” is central 
to the shift to “guessing, understanding” (nt percundo tu enfingir); 
the shading of “piercing, wounding, affecting, overcoming”’ prevails 
in combinations like me percude carifio, amor, fuego, with the final 
offshoot me percude gran suerte, grande hadario, in which the verb 
comes close to ‘‘caber.” These examples tend to confirm the deriva- 
tion of cundir from condire. Only on the assumption that a branch 
of percutere signifying “piercing, penetrating”’ met on its way condire, 
which at that advanced stage had evolved the meaning ‘“‘to filter,” 
does the coalescence of the two stems (percundir) appear under- 
standable.*’ 

The extent to which percudir by that time had become an obsoles- 
cent (or regional) word can be gauged by its omission from most 
Renaissance dictionaries (Nebrija, C. de las Casas, Percival- 
Minsheu, Covarrubias, Oudin), with the exception of that of A. de 
La Porte.** Nevertheless, some decades later a new branch of 
percudir, which must have led a “subterraneous’’ existence over a 
period of centuries, emerged to the surface. In Mateo Alemdn, the 
following passage has long ago been pointed out: 


Y si como la entrada que hicimos de juego de cafias, de oro y verde, 
solene y bien sazonada de sal, no se nos percudiera después a los fines, por 


% Percundio evidently means “rencor, ojeriza.’’ It is not clear why the 
Diccionario enciclopédico defines it as “‘pergefio,”’ that is, “traza, apariencia, dis- 
posicién exterior de una cosa.” 

5? The figurative uses of cundir which are prevalent nowadays appear in 
Cuervo’s own documentation usually as late as Quintana and Martinez de la Rosa 
(cunde la rebelién, el rumor, la noticia, el gusto, la aficién, el saber). In Luis de 
Granada, Mariana, Luis de Leén and contemporary writers, recurrent combina- 
tions are cunde el mal, la lepra, la peste, la Uama, la ponzofia, la levadura, la mancha 
de aceite, el olor ; later also los nabos, el lino, el garbanzo (where present day usage 
would give preference to medrar). Notice that cundir at the outset refers to the 
spread in depth, whereas lately it has come to mean “‘propagation over a surface.” 

88 A. de La Porte, Den nieuwen Dictionaris oft Schadt der Duytse en Spaensche 
Talen, Antwerp, 1659: percudir “bederven.” 
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mi poco sufrimiento, de allf quedara bien puesto, mas harto hice con es- 
capar el pellejo.™ 


The Diccionario de Autoridades (V, 213), which first quoted this 
sentence, offered the following comment: 


Percudir: maltratar o ajar el lustre o viveza de las cosas, o por el 
demasiado uso de ellas, u por otra causa que las immuta; y assi se dice: 
percudirse la ropa, el color del rostro, etc. 


Ximénez de Embun explains percudir as “‘maltratar, echar a 
perder” ; * Terreros circumscribes it by means of ‘“‘gastar, deslustrar, 
maltratar.” “ Toro y Gisbert lists percudirse “apulgararse [i.e. lle- 
narse de manchas menudas | la ropa blanca.” Pagés (IV, 342- 
343) and other lexicographers register the meaning “penetrar la 
suciedad en alguna cosa.’”’ P. A. de Alarcén, who was fond of 
reviving obsolete words, wrote the following sentence in the author’s 
preface to El sombrero de tres picos (1874): 


Esta clase de relaciones, al rodar por las manos del vulgo, nunca se 
desnaturalizan para hacerse mas bellas, delicadas y decentes, sino para 
estropearse y percudirse al contacto de la ordinariez y la chabacanerfa.™ 


It would seem that this reflexive use of percudir first applied to 
worm-eaten fruit and vegetables; this assumption would account for 
the connection between the original sense of “biting, stinging’ and 
the subsequent reference to the change of color. The meaning may 
then have been extended to the damage done to clothes by the moth. 
Figurative use as “‘tarnished, corrupted” ensued. Several deriva- : 
tives from percutere were absorbed by Spanish at different periods, 
mostly in a learned form.“ A variant form percutir is also on record 


‘* Part II, book II, chapter iv; for a modern edition, see Mateo Aleman, 
Guzmdn de Alfarache, ed. 8. Gili y Gaya, 5 vols., Madrid, 1926-36, IV, 24. 

6° See op. cit., p. 66. 

*! FE. de Terreros y Pando, Diccionario castellano con las voces de ciencias y 
artes, III, 94. 

® M. de Toro y Gisbert, Pequefio Larousse ilustrado, Paris, 1938. 

8s P. A. de Alarcén, El sombrero de tres picos, 19th ed., Madrid, 1917, p. 25. 
In the glossary to his collegiate edition of the text, B. Bourland uses the translation 
“to tarnish.” 

* Percuciente is illustrated by Pagés from A. Rojo y Sojo (“dije a aquellos 
sicofantes dos o tres frases de las percucientes”); as a substantive it occurs in 
Guzman de Alfarache, ed. cit., IV, 88: “O porque tienen Angel de guarda, que los 
libra en todos los trabajos del percuciente.’’ Percussion is quoted by the Diccionario 
de Autoridades from Huerta’s adaptation of Pliny: “Pero dividido y desmenuzado 
con la contraria percussién de las estrellas, se hienda y adelgace”’ ; Pagés offers more 
recent examples from José Echagaray and Jaime Vera. Percussor was in use 
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as used in the early sixteenth century; although outwardly a 
Latinism, it was endowed with meanings alien to the Latin prototype 
and imitated from those of its vernacular counterpart.” 

The sundry offshoots of percudir can thus easily be linked to the 
Latin base, but it takes an effort to organize them into one coherent 
system. It may seem disconcerting that no direct connection be- 
tween the individual products can be established, that a meaning 
discovered, say, in the sixteenth century does not seem to perpetuate 
another meaning documented in the fifteenth or thirteenth century, 
but can merely be traced to the common stem. It is fitting to recall 
that percudir was not a word pertaining to the literary language like 
recudir and acudir, but was incident to rustic speech, of which liter- 
ary records, at uneven intervals, permit us, at best, to catch a few 
glimpses. The seemingly disconnected semantic branches of per- 
cudir “‘to shake; to sting; to penetrate; to guess; to affect; to tarnish; 
to corrupt”’ may all go back to antiquity or may have arisen in the 
early Middle Ages. Whether, under the given circumstances, we 
find any one of the branches attested at an earlier or at a later date, 
is largely a matter of chance. Hence the scant evidential value of 
chronological data and, generally speaking, the fragmentary, casual 
character of the transmission of percutere. 


IV. Op SpanisH SACODIR, SECODIR, SACUDAR, SAGUDAR, 
SAGUDIR, SEGUDIR 


Succutere “to shake,” whose reflex in French shows an inflec- 
tional anomaly, interests the student of Spanish on account of the 


among the clergy: “‘tisase desta voz en lo canénico, donde se comminan censuras 
contra los percussores de los clérigos” (Dicc. de Aut.). Percusorio occurs in Hart- 
zenbusch (Pagés). 

* Translated by Ximénez de Embun, op. cit., pp. 66, 102, by “herir, golpear.”’ 
But compare the vulgar use of el percutido in Sanchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en 
metro: “ ,Quién es aquel percutido, / que viene cucuruzado / como capén sefialado? / 
aun nunca yo tal he vido” (I, 92); and: “Para esta dun percutido / dejaréis el 
chabacano”’ (II, 37). 

* For a discussion of this phenomenon, see my essay “The Derivation of 
Hispanic fealdad(e), fieldad(e), and frialdad(e),”” University of California Publica- 
tions in Linguistics, 1, 189-214, especially note 99. 

67 See Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, II, where se- 
courre is mentioned in conjunction with espelir, garir, grondir, poindre, puir, tistre, 
toussir and other verbs in -tr and -re that have been given up in favor of formations 
in -er. For more details, see P. Fouché, Le verbe francais: étude morphologique, 
Paris-Strasbourg, 1931, pp. 60, 219. If secouer replaced secourre and sequeu(d)re 
between 1550 and 1650, it existed much earlier as a rare variant; similarly escouer 
(beside escourre) and rescouer (beside rescourre) have been identified in medieval 
texts, see Godefroy. 
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modifications experienced by the prefix.** The prefix sub- in Ibero- 
Romance was not strong enough to withstand the pressure of trends 
toward dissimilation and other violent shifts inherent in certain 
phonemic sequences. Thus it left an unusual wealth of reflexes: to 
80-, 80N-, 8a-, san-, za-, zan-, cha-, only summarily studied so far,®* 
must be added sog- < subtus-, which Aragonese shares with Gallo- 
Romance,’® and sos- in words like sos-tener, inherited organically 
from Latin.” To explain sa-, as found precisely in sacudir, Una- 
muno, in one of his rare technical studies on historical grammar, 
assumed a cross of so- and a- (*socodir, acodir), unaware of the fact 
that sacudir antedates acudir." His theory was in line with the 
traditional explanation of ens- (enz-), pes-, and son- as mergers or 
compromise forms of originally competing prefixes.”* He (and 


*8 We have limited our investigation to the Old Spanish period. For the 
subsequent development, it is sufficient to quote some dictionaries. Nebrija, in 
an attempt to find the equivalents of concutid, déculid, recutid, succutid, distin- 
guishes between “‘sacudir de arriba abaxo,” “‘sacudir de la cabeza,” “sacudir uno 
con otro,” “sacudir otra vez.” C. de las Casas renders sacudir by ‘“‘crollare, 
iscrollare, iscuotere, spignere, spingere, squassare, dibattere, dimenare, sbattere,’’ 
and sacudida by “‘crollo” (fol. 234vo). Percival-Minsheu list sacudir “‘to shake 
off” and sacudidamente “snappishly.” Covarrubias mentions sacudimiento and 
records a peculiar use of sacudir now forgotten and equally unknown to pre- 
classical writers: ‘‘Sacudirse—despegarse uno negando lo que le piden.”” Vittori 
gives abundant ’information: sacudir “scuotere, crollare, tremare, far havere 
tremore, calpestare’’; sacudida “‘scossa, crollamento, tremamento’’; sacudidamente 
“duramente, aspramente, di scossa, nel scuotere’’; hombre sacudido “homo ruvido, 
aspero, pronto, presto, sollicito.” He also registers sacudidor, sacudimiento, and 
sacudidura. 

*° See C. Michaélis [de Vasconcelos], “Etymologies espagnoles,” Romania, 
II, 86-91, and lately R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica, pp. 330-331. 
Some data are contained in my two essays, “The Etymology of Spanish sosiego,”’ 
Philological Quarterly, XXIII, 297-306, and “Relics of mergus, mergulus, and 
miicré in Ibero-Romance,” to appear in American Journal of Philology. A mono- 
graph on the development of sub- in Spanish is in preparation. 

7 Compare sogmetido, listed in G. Tilander, Los Fueros de Aragén, segiin el 
manuscrito 458 de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, Lund, 1937, p. 574. 

™ On sus- < subs- for sub- before c, t, p, g, and sp (suscipid, suscitd ; suspendd ; 
sustined, sustollé; suspird, suspicid), see Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue latine, 2nd ed., p. 992. 

™ Miguel de Unamuno, “Notas marginales,”’ Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez 
Pidal, Madrid, 1925, II, 58-62. Most theories here propounded are suggestive, 
but historically untenable. Yet Unamuno was doubtless correct in criticizing 
reconstructions like *subadcutere. 

73 On ens- enz-, see the essay by G. I. Ascoli, “Le doppie figure neolatine del 
tipo briaco—imbriaco,’”’ Archivio Glottologico Italiano, III, 442-452, critically re- 
viewed by H. Suchier, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, IV, 184. Examples 
for Portuguese (including enzalgar, enzerdar, enzoval, enzé, enxada, enzéfre) have 
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others after him) overlooked the important discovery by Garcfa de 
Diego that sub- yielded sa-, za-, and cha- only before a stem syllable 
containing a back vowel; ™ succutere > sacudir was, in this respect, 
comparable to supputdre > chapodar, *suffundadre > zahondar, *sup- 
putedre > chapuzar, *suffumdre > OSp. sofumar > MSp. sahumar; 
soncochar in Avila as contrasted with the innovations sancochar, 
zancochar, salcochar ; compare also zabucar, zambucar, the predecessor 
of modern bazucar." With C. Michaélis and Cornu, and counter to 
Menéndez Pidal and Garcfa de Diego, I suspect that sobollir, zabullir, 
zambullir (beside sebellir, also sepelir) must be discounted, for they 
reflect sepelire, not *sub-bullire, with the sebell- variant extracted 
from sepelid > sebello,”* and the soboll- variant due to the labializa- 
tion of the pretonic syllable; 7’ the most recent phases of its develop- 


been collected and analogously interpreted by E. B. Williams, From Latin to Por- 
tuguese, Philadelphia, 1938, p. 107. Son- has been interpreted in different ways: 
as a remnant of adverbial summu (A. Thomas), as a cross of sub- and cum- (H. 
Schuchardt), as a cross of sub- and in- (M. de Unamuno), as a coalescence of sub-, 
cum-, in-, and non- (R. Menéndez Pidal); for bibliography, see the latter’s Manual 
de gramdtica histérica, p. 331. None of these explanations amounts to more than 
& vague conjecture. 

™%V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana, Burgos, 
1914, p. 58. Onasimilar alternation of initial s-, z-, and ch- in the case of socarrar 
< Basque sukarra “flame,” see J. Corominas, RFH, VI, 26-28. 

% Probably the oldest record of ¢afondar is found in the Libro de los caballos, 
p. 67,5 var. (other manuscripts show the variant zahondar). 

7% Compare the development of Ptg. valho < valed, tengo < tened, oucgo < audid. 
Concerning the influence of the first person singular present indicative on the 
infinitive, see the statement on contir < conti(n)gere, escurrir < ex-corrigere by P. 
Fouché, “Le présent dans la conjugaison castillane,” Annales de l’ Université de 
Grenoble, XXXIV, 339-366, particularly pp. 344-345. 

7 On the strong effects of this labialization especially in the west of the 
peninsula, see (in addition to Schuchardt, Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins, I, 169- 
178; II, 218-272; III, 236-256) J. Cornu, “De l’influence des labiales sur les 
voyelles aigiies atones,”’ Romania, X, 336-345; V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de 
gramdtica histérica gallega, Burgos, [1909], pp. 63-64 (who quotes forms like 
Fulipe, porgamio, romendar, folgueira, omagem, lovar, somana, soparar, romedar, 
refortoiro, porguntar, somellar, forrollo, forruge, porseguir, sobolir); F. Kriiger, El 
dialecto de San Cipridn de Sanabria: monografia leonesa, Madrid, 1923, p. 54; Leite 
de Vasconcelos, Estudos de Filologia Mirandesa, 2 vols., Lisbon, 1900-01, I, 296; 
idem, Esquisse de dialectologie portugaise, Paris-Lisbon, 1901, p. 123; J. Cornu, 
“Die portugiesische Sprache,”’ Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 2nd 
ed., I, 951; F. Kriiger, Studien zur Lautgeschichte der westspanischen Mundarten, 
Hamburg, 1914, p. 119. For Asturias, see A. W. Munthe, Anteckningar om 
folkmdlet i en trakt af Vestra Asturien, Dissert., Upsala, 1887, p. 21. 

The form ¢gabollir occurs in La vida de Barlan e del rrey Josapha, fol. 122vo; the 
more advanced type cabullir can be documented from Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, 
El Arcipreste de Talavera o sea el Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson, Berkeley, 1939, fols. 
49vo, 60vo. On Cat. sebollir, sebalir, sebullir, see Aguilé, VII, 224. 
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ment (za-, zam-) sepelire shared with the verbs containing the prefix 
sub-, including succutere > sacudir. It is unlikely that any waver- 
ing between sub- and the archaic, unproductive prefix sé-, which had 
a variant form in so-, ever took place in spoken Latin.”* 

The pattern of dissimilation of two successive back vowels visible 
in succutere > *socodir > sacodir is not limited to prefixed verbs; it 
appears in lécusta > Ptg. lagosta, Sp. langosta and orgullo > OSp. 
argullo; it has notably undermined the position of the prefix ob-, as 
obturdre produced aturar and offocdre led to afogar.”* There existed 


78 On the traces of séd-, sé-, so- in words like sécédé, spond, séciirus, sécernd, 
séditid, solud, socors, see Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine, pp. 916-917. 

77?One may class here two cases recently discussed by J. Corominas: Ptg. 
rabuge(m) “sarna’”’ < *rdbiigine < rdbigine, see RFH, VI, 14; and Ptg. caruncho 
< *(cur)curiunculu, see Anales del Instituto de Lingiistica, I, 129 and lately RFH, 
VI, 14. Another similar case is calostro(s) < colostra; cf. Castro, Glosarios latino- 
espafioles de la edad media, Madrid, 1936: T 2454 mulc[t]rum “calostros.”” We 
could add to these examples Gal. marmurar, which Leite de Vasconcelos, Estudos 
de Filologic Mirandesa, I, 297, unnecessarily develops from mermurar. Langosta 
is old; cf. Libro de buen amor, 1111a, and Castro, Glosarios, E 1390; the epenthesis 
of the nasal is inexplicable, unless we agree that OSp. landre “peste levantina”’ 
< glande influenced lagosta, the common idea being that of “calamity.” Afogar 
was quite common in Old Spanish; Castro, Glosarios, offers examples of its use in 
translating aqud, opprimd, suffocd, suggild, stranguld (E 2427, T 1927, E 2968, 
T 1648, E 2969); it occurs in Libro de Alezandre, P, 1762d, 2255b, 2533a (O, 1620d, 
2113b, 2405a); in Juan Ruiz, 131d, 138b, 176c, 252c, 278b, etc.; in El cuento del 
enperador Ottas, Fermoso cuento de una sancta enperadriz, La vida de Barlan, Con- 
fisién del amante, Rimado de palacio (MS E), and other monuments; a much rarer 
outgrowth of offécére was ofegar, with a striking pattern of dissimilation. The 
case of aturar is intricate, because the meaning of the word (“‘to last, to endure’’) 
suggests a strong influence by ddrdre; illustration from Berceo, Libro de Alexandre, 
Calila e Dimna, Primera crénica general, Juan Ruiz, J. del Encina, and Lucas 
Fernandez is provided by Cejador y Frauca, Voc. med. cast., p. 54; add Libro de 
Apolonio, 52b, 278c; Carlos Maynes, ed. A. Bonilla y San Martin (in Libros de 
caballerias), xxxviii. Argullo occurs in Historia troyana, p. 71s; also in Spanish 
Grail Fragments, ed. K. Pietsch, 2 vols., Chicago, 1924-25, fol. 271ro (compare the 
comment by the editor); argulloso is found in Juan Ruiz, 1080a, and previously in 
Historia troyana, p. 72;; Castro, Glosarios, contains the entry la[s |civia “‘argulloso 
o logano”’ (T 809), and the editor connects the ancient word with the regionalism 
arbulloso, scattered over a wide area (Murcia, Aragon, Mexico); on argullosamente, 
see tbid., s. v. fauste. The forms ordinarily encountered in medieval texts are 
orgullo, orgulloso, orgullia (Juan Ruiz, 214c, 245b), orgullecer (Rimado de palacio, 
N, 555b, 1345b; E, 1688a). Ergolloso is rare, possibly limited to the east; see 
La vida de Santa Maria Egipciaqua, line 542. On Mexican argullo, ascuro, acupar, 
jacoso, valumen, see P. Henriquez Urefia, BDHA, iv, 374-375. 

The same pattern of dissimilation has been attested in Old Italian (cogndscere 
> canoscere) and the Friuli dialect of Raeto-Romance: kajostre, palmon, saporta, 
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however yet another pattern of dissimilation applicable to the same 
sequence of vowels: o—o > e—o. In some cases this dissimilation 
is traceable to Vulgar Latin (rotundu, formésu, sordre, tdnsdria) ; *° 
in others it affected words only in part of the territoyr: *post- 
auriculu > Sp. pestorejo, hérologiu > Prov.-Cat. relotge > Sp. reloj, 
Ptg. relégio, pdtidne > OPtg. peconha beside pocgonha, robordre 
> OPtg. revorar, voluntate > OSp. veluntad, gnoméne > OSp. ne- 
mon.“ This type is very strongly represented in some peninsular 


see P. E. Guarnerio, Fonologia romanza, Milan, 1918, p. 348. The group of dia- 
lects where it has prevailed to a sweeping extent is the Grisons branch of Raeto- 
Romance; for anor < OFr. honnour, see Dicziunari Rumantsch Grischun, ed. C. Pult 
and F. Melcher, Chur, 1938-, I, 292; in-cogndscere > ankanusSer is listed by Th. 
Gartner, Rdtoromanische Grammatik, Heilbronn, 1883, p. 56; pertinent reflexes of 
rotundu have been assembled by the same author in “Die ritoromanischen Mund- 
arten,” in Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 2nd ed., I, 624; J. Luzi, 
Lautlehre der sutselvischen Dialekte, Thesis, Univ. of Zurich, 1904, p. 43, quotes 
dolére > dalur, colére > kalur, honére > anur, rotundu > radunt; C. M. Lutta, Der 
Dialekt von Bergiin und seine Stellung innerhalb der rdtoromanischen Mundarten 
Graubiindens, ZRPh., Beiheft 71, Halle a. S., pp. 135-136, registers with exemplary 
accuracy similar products of germ. brusttuoch, *buccdne, cogndscere, colére, coledne, 
coréna, *montine, Rudolf, rumdre; (a)cucula+dme, (a)mérésu; E. Walberg, Saggio 
sulla fonetica del parlare di Celerina-Cresta, (Alta Engadina), Lund, 1907, p. 63, 
illustrates the development of *burstjine, *buccdne, *bonitésu, *montdne, *pontine; 
*amordsu, *hirundolina. Not accessible to me is G. Pult, Le parler de Sent, Thesis, 
University of Lausanne, 1897, §§ 150-153. 

8° On this type of dissimilation, see Hanssen, op. cit., p. 34; Guarnerio, op. cit., 
p. 347, with examples from Gallo-Romance; W. Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft, 3rd ed., Heidelberg, 1920, pp. 158- 
159, where the case of ténsdria (REW® No. 8784: Pav. tezoira, Piedm. tizoira, OFr. 
tesoira, OProv. tozoira) has been inadvertently omitted, see also on Sp. tijera 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual, pp. 72-73, 231; OProv. treblar < *turbuldre, redable 
< *rutabulu, ergolh beside orgolh, sejorn beside sojorn, redolar beside rodolar, also 
secors, secodre, semonre (and tartuga, tortuga < *tortiica, which should be classed 
with Hispanic lagosta, argullo), are listed in C. Appel, Provenzalische Lautlehre, 
Leipzig, 1918, pp. 42, 92; Old Portuguese cases are pointed out by J. Huber, 
Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1933, p. 130; material drawn from 
pre-literary sources has been presented by N. P. Sacks, The Latinity of Dated 
Documents in the Portuguese Territory, Philade!phia, 1941, p. 41; the relative fre- 
quency of the phenomenon in Spanish and Portuguese has been estimated by 
Guarnerio, op. cit.; 354; for Galician, see Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica 
histérica gallega, pp. 67-68. 

8! Voluntad predominates throughout the Old Spanish period; the use of 
veluntad is limited to a few texts, for instance, MS E (but not MS N) of the Rimado 
de palacio; see M. A. Zeitlin, A Vocabulary to the Rimado de Palacio of Canciller 
Lépez de Ayala, Manuscript, Univ. of California Library, Berkeley, 1931; see also 
E. Staaff, Etude sur ancien dialecte léonais d’aprés des chartes du XIII® sitcle, 
Upsala, 1907, p. 217. Pescuego, listed in the REW* under post (No. 6684), has 
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dialects, e.g. in Galician.” Vacillation between the original and the 
dissimilated variant could lead to confusion, which, in turn, prompted 
false regression, especially if popular etymology intervened: witness 
the transformation of OFr. felon into follén through the instru- 
mentality of words like follta.** Whether the two patterns of dis- 
similation (a—o and e—o) represent two chronological strata or 
whether, in the beginning, regional distribution was involved, we do 
not undertake to determine.“ What matters to us is that certain 
words were subject to either type of transformation. Thus we find 
side by side the three variants orgulloso, argulloso, and ergulloso. 
We should, therefore, not be surprised at discovering the type secodir 
in the notoriously archaic MS O (showing Leonese features) of the 
Libro de Alexandre alongside of sacodir.** Sacodir predominates in 
the poems of Berceo ® and many other Old Spanish monuments.*’ 

It would seem that secodir had been in wider use in the pre- 
literary period and had crossed the orbit of segudar “to pursue,” an 
intensive formation which branched off seciitu, the participial stem 


now been identified by Menéndez Pidal, Manual, p. 150, with post-cécceu and thus 
connected with cogote, cocote; the word was frequently used in the older literature, 
cf. Elena y Maria, ed. Menéndez Pidal, 1. 104; Libro de buen amor, 958a, 967a, 
1013b; El cuento del enperador Ottas, xl; El cuento de una sancta enperatriz, v, viii; 
Confisién del amante, fols. 28ro, 56ro, 283vo, 361ro; cf. pescocudo, Libro de buen 
amor, 1485c, and pescocada, Castro, Glosarios, P 235 “cervica,” i.e. “alapa, vel 
potius colaphus”’ (Du Cange). Not a dissimilation of OFr. porpoint, but rather a 
borrowing of OProv. perpont is OSp. perpunte, as found in El cavallero del cisne 
(Bibl. Nac., MS 2454), ed. Mazorriaga, Madrid, 1914, fol. 64ro. Conversely, 
gretén may reflect OF r. gloton or Lat. gluttine. 

8 V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega, Burgos, [1909], 
pp. 67-68. 

% For examples of follén, see El cavallero del cisne, fol. 34vo; Carlos Maynes, 
xvii; El cuento de una sancta enperatriz, i, x, xii; El cwento del enperador Ottas, xxv, 
xxxiv, xlviii. Follonia < felonie has been found in Carlos Maynes, xii, and Otias, 
xiii, xviii, xxvi, xxxviii, xl, xlviii. Fol and follia are too common to require docu- 
mentation. 

* How phonological variants co-existed in the ancient Spanish dialects, has 
been shown by Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1929; see, 
for instance, the chapter on the diphthongization of the stressed 5, pp. 122-155. 

% “‘Novenbrio secudia a los puercos las landes” (O, 2401la; P, 2529a, offers 
segudir). Sacodir occurs in O, 709c, 2399a (as against segudir in P, 737b, 2527). 

% Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, 658b (versions H, V). 

87 Libro de los caballos, p. 28:3 var.; Calila e Dimna, A, fol. 19vo; Libro de la 
caza, p. 37,; Libro de buen amor, 1292c; El Cavallero Zifar, M, fol. 39vo; Sumas de 
historia troyana, p. 6925; Cuento de una sancta enperatriz, vi; Confisién del amante, 
fol. 284ro; Rimado de palacio, E, 331a. For Old Leonese usage, compare Fuero de 
Zamora, §44; Fuero de Salamanca, §343; Fuero de Ledesma, §115 (all three in 
Castro-Onis, Fueros leoneses, Madrid, 1916). 
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of seqguor.** Only on this theory are we able to account for a wide 
variety of intermediary forms, including sacudar,** sagudar,*® sagu- 
dir * (whose spread led to sporadic occurrences of agudir in the stead 
of acudir *), and segudir.** The Libro de Alexandre contains several 
passages in which the two main versions offer different readings, 
with segudir and segudar or segudir and sacudir alternating in a free 
fashion.“ The vacillation is the more noteworthy as there is little 
evidence of wavering between the -ar and the -er, -ir conjugation 
classes.*° The meaning of the intermediary forms will vary from 


88 Segudar was a common word throughout the earlier part of the Old Spanish 
period. See Cantar de Mio Cid, lines 777, 1148, 2407 (Menéndez Pidal’s glossary 
offers parallels from the Fuero Juzgo and the Fuero de Usagre); Berceo, Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos, 176a, 334c; Estoria de Sant Milldn, 209a; Milagros de 
Nuestra Sefiora, 280b, 382a, 472d, 524d; Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaqua, lines 
315, 964; Libro de Apolonio, 85d, 522b; Libro de Alexandre, P, 449b, 1361a, 1466c; 
O, 440b, 1220a, 1324c, 2397c; Primera crénica general, p. 42a.;; La general estoria, 
pp. 18a, 18b:2; Estoria de la vida de Barlan e del rrey Josapha, fols. 94vo, 117ro, 
130vo, 158vo; Fuero de Salamanca, §§175, 192; Fuero de Alba de Tormes, §§9, 10, 
18; Biblia med. rom., Deuter. 1:44, 11:4, 30:7, 32:30. Compare segudador in 
Cantar de Mio Cid, line 3519, with a reference, in the glossary, to Biblia Scio, 
Math. 5:44 (not accessible to the present writer). The Latinized variant secutar 
is found in Diego de San Pedro, Cdrcel de amor (Seville, 1492], Barcelona-Madrid, 
1904, p. 18; and in P. M. de Urrea, Penitencia de amor [Burgos, 1514], ed. R. 
Foulché-Delbosc, Barcelona-Madrid, 1902, p. 16. 

8* Historia troyana, fol. 100ro. Menéndez Pidal suggests 1270 as a tentative 
date for this work. 

* Oelschliger, op. cit., quotes a document from Salvador, A.D. 1074. See 
also Historia troyana, fol. 96vo. 

% Berceo, Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, 658b (MS E); Fuero de Salamanca, 
§343 var.; Libro de los caballos, p. 28:3; Juan Manuel, Libro de la caza, pp. 56, 61, 63; 
Libro de buen amor, 448b (“a tal media pecada el huerco la saguda”’). Sagodi- 
miento occurs in Burley, Vida e costumbres de los antiguos filésofos, ed. H. Knust, 
p. 205. 

* Agudir is found in rhyme with sagudir as late as the Egloga nuevamente 
trobada en loor de la Natividad de Nuestro Sefior, by Hernando de Yanguas, lines 
459-460; see E. Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911, p. 
208. 

% Libro de Alexandre, P, 137b; D. Juan Manuel, Libro de la caza, p. 55:5; 
Rimado de palacio, N, 330a (but E, 331a, has sacudir); Biblia medieval romanceada, 
Levit. 26:7, 26:8, 26:17, 26:36; Deuter. 1:44. 

* Compare P, 2525c (segudir) and O, 2397c (segudar); P, 2527a (segudir) and 
O, 2399a (sacudir). The portion of the poem in which O, 709c (sacudir) seems to 
contrast with P, 737b (segudir) may have been mutilated. 

% Yet (a)rrebatar did produce a sporadic variant (a)rrebatir by way of rein- 
terpretation as a compound of batir. I leave out of the reckoning such doublets as 


sonretr and sonrisar, conquerir and conquistar, in which different forms of the stem 
are involved. 
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passage to passage; in the majority of the cases, it approximates 
either that of sacodir (‘to shake’’) or that of segudar (‘‘to pyrsue”’), 
but occasionally the transitional sense of “harassing,’’ reconcilable 
with either central idea, seems to have crystalized.* While con- 
fusion of words does not necessarily depend on the rise of such 
transitional shadings, it is undeniable that association of meaning 
may help to establish a contact between previously unrelated for- 
mations, or, as was probably true of the blend under study, may 
protect an initial blunder (mispronunciation, misspelling) from 
immediate obliteration. 


V. Oup SPANISH AND CLassIcaAL Spanish ACUDIR 


In contradistinction with the verbs so far discussed, acudir is not 
the outgrowth of any known Latin word, but a formation native to 
Ibero-Romance.*” There is no reason whatsoever to assume that 
the new word was coined at an early date and consequently to posit 
a reconstructed Vulgar Latin type *accutere. No support to such an 
assumption is given by philological evidence: acudir is absent from 
the oldest Spanish monuments; it was used very sparingly through- 
out the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. The outward ap- 
pearance of the word hardly yields any clue as to the date of its 
coinage, but a decisive argument is provided by semantic analysis. 

Careful classification of extracts from sources extending over a 
period of four centuries (1300-1700) permits to set off well over 
twenty meanings of acudir. Chronology shows that, without a 
single exception, those connotations which are the earliest on record 
acudir shares with recudir. Only from the sixteenth century, when 
acudir began to be resorted to with increasing frequency even as 
recudir was constantly losing ground, did the “substitute word” 
evolve meanings unknown to its predecessor. Cuervo’s theory that 
acudir emerged in the vernacular as the contrary of recudir must be 
wholly rejected. Ata period when the prefix a- was experiencing an 
extension of use coincident with the narrowing down of the scope of 
the prefix re-, the variant form a-cudir was occasionally heard instead 


% A case in point is Libro de Alexandre, P, 2525c (“segudian las bestias las 
moscas mordedoras”); O, 2397c offers the reading: “‘segudavan las bestias los 
moscardos mordedores.”’ 

*? Derivatives from acudir are few. Acudimiento is quoted three times by 
the Diccionario hislérico from Fr. Antonio Alvarez, Silva espiritual, and by the 
Academy Dictionary of the year 1770 from P. de Alcal4. On Arag. acudidero 
“necesidad o gasto indispensable,” see Borao. On the ghost-word acudia, see 
R. J. Cuervo, Romania, XXIX, 574-578. 
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of the still dominant standard form re-cudir; with the progress of 
time, acudir dislodged recudir from all, or nearly all, of its positions. 
The exuberant growth of a- in the early literary period of Spanish 
is an established fact. Now, in the given case the following argu- 
ment speaks in favor of the late origin of acudir. If acudir, a verb 
of unusual potentialities of semantic development (as shown by its 
record in the Golden Age), from 1300 to 1500 very closely followed 
recudir, without, indeed, showing the slightest attempt at innova- 
tion, it cannot have arisen much earlier than the thirteenth century. 
In the absence of written records, we need, in this privileged case, 
not resign ourselves to the usual contention that the word may have 
sprung into existence virtually anywhere between 200 B.C. and 
1300 A.D. Not unlike the physicist, who, under favorable circum- 
stances, is able to reconstruct the entire trajectory of a body by 
studying a portion of it accessible to observation, the linguist is 
entitled to draw conclusions as to the presumable starting point of 
a movement from the measurable speed of semantic development, 
including the differentiation of morphological variants. 

In order to bring out the intimate connection between acudir and 
recudir with all possible precision, the (genetically) basic meanings 
of acudir have been numbered by capital letters. Within each of 
these main branches, the first subdivision, marked 1), represents the 
oldest shading, whose relationship to a branch of recudir is specifi- 
cally stated. Any further accretion of meaning within each branch, 
due to the spontaneous development of acudir after 1500, has been 
listed in subsequent subdivisions: 2), 3), 4), etc. In this fashion, the 
original and the additional meanings of acudir are neatly kept apart. 
It is important to point out that a rigorous historical classification 
of the meanings of acudir would not have been arrived at without 
previous patient study of recudir.** 


** The material quoted in this chapter has been extracted chiefly from Cuervo’s 
Diccionario de construccién y régimen (C) and the Spanish Academy’s Diccionario 
de Autoridades (DA) and Diccionario histérico (DH). A few additional examples 
have been drawn from J. Cejador y Frauca, La lengua de Cervantes: gramdtica y 
vocabulario, 2 vols., Madrid, 1905-06 (CFr); the same author’s Vocabulario 
medieval castellano; the Academy Dictionary of the year 1770; H. Keniston, The 
Syntaz of Castilian Prose: The Sixteenth Century, Chicago, 1937; and, especially for 
the older period, from my own reading (only in the latter case have full biblio- 
graphic references been given). As a rule, illustration has been provided merely 
for the period terminating in 1700, yet allowance has been made for a few striking 
examples found in eighteenth-century texts; the sources consulted contain many 
additional data on the modern usage. No attempt has been made to standardize 
the spelling (except for the application of present day rules of accentuation) nor to 
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Branco A 
1) “to strike back, to oppose”; continuing recudir 1), 10), 12): 


El golpe quel traydor dié6 a Mudarra Gongales no le alcangé en la 
carne, mas acudiéle don Mudarra, que didle por meytad de los pechos 
(Refundici6n de la tercera crénica general, see Infantes de Lara, pp. 331, 
437); todas presyones seran asombradas / porque feriré con ufia muy 
cruda / e non ser& ave que contra el acuda (Cancionero de Baena, p. 127). 


Branco B 
1) ‘to strike, to happen, to occur’’; continuing recudir 16): 


Aunque celadas acudan que les non puedan empeecer (Don Juan 
Manuel, Libro de los estados, see Voc. med. cast.); vestidla con la obra ante 
que muerte acuda (Libro de buen amor, 1532d); bien tal soy: triste, mez- 
quino, / pues contino / me acude el viejo dolor (Lucas Fernandez, Farsas 
y églogas, DH); cuando acude tal dolencia / de la sangre al corazén, / arro- 
jalle con razén / la garrocha de paciencia (Sdnchez de Badajoz, Recopila- 
cién en metro, DH); aun seré maravilla que no me acuda después el suefio 
(Lope de Rueda, see Keniston, Syntax of Sixteenth Century Prose, p. 81); 
si el suefio os acudiese, bien podéis dormir a la segura (Lope de Rueda, 
DH); llegando luego el primer dia de enero, cuando se esperaba este 
accidente, no le acudié (Luis de Granada, C); comenzando a levantarse, 
su padre, que estaba al lado, creyendo que le acudia alguno de los acci- 
dentes acostumbrados, comenzé a tenerla (Luis de Granada, C); jqué 
diré de los pensamientos molestos, que en este tiempo acuden a dar baterfa 
al alma? (Angeles, DH); miré por el jumento, y no le vi; acudiéronme 
lagrimas a los ojos (Cervantes, C); se le puso un nudo en la garganta que 
le até la lengua, y las lagrimas acudieron a los ojos (Cervantes, DH); un 
nuevo espanto, un nuevo asombro y miedo / me acude y sobresalta en este 
punto (Cervantes, C); tras esta general desgracia y tan particular mfa, 
acudié la necesidad a fatigarme (Cervantes, C); de aqui viene que las 
enfermedades que acuden en estos afios son mds peligrosas (Sigiienza, DH); 
mas qué de imaginaciones, / qué de varios pensamientos / acuden a un 
hombre solo (Lope de Vega, DH); las fuerzas fallecfan / y a vueltas la 
esperanza / sefiales de bonanza / (ni aun solo imaginadas) acudian (Argen- 
sola, DH). 


restore in each case the original orthography; hence certain unavoidable incon- 
sistencies, e.g., with regard to cu and qu, s and ss. To save space, some of the 
quoted passages have been shortened, provided this did not impair their evidential 
value. While, by copying my examples from older lexicographers, I do not as- 
sume responsibility for the accuracy of each quotation, I must be held responsible 
for the semantic analysis and the technical arrangement of the material, which 
have been changed beyond recognition. Cuervo has made several serious mistakes 
in his classification, which can be easily detected through comparison with the 
presentation here offered. 
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Brancu C 


1) acudir a alguno con alguna cosa “to pay, to discharge a debt.’’ 
Continuing recudir 21): 


Acudiendo o faziendo acudir al dicho mi tesorero o al que lo oviere de 
cobrar por él, con todos los maraved{is que en ellas montare (Docum., 
A. D. 1367, C); tenfan cédula de Su Magestad para que no le acudiesen 
con salario alguno (Ferndndez de Oviedo, DH); no es razén que ti le 
des las riquezas de tus gracias a quien no te acude con el tributo de la 
gloria (Luis de Granada, C); la mandé dar rehenes a acudille con treinta 
talentos de oro para los gastos (Mariana, C); todos cuantos en ella habitan 
te negardn la obediencia y no te acudirdn con el usado tributo (Cervantes, 
C, DH); a vuestro tesorero / acudir cada afio quiero, / si vos fuéredes 
contento, / con dos mil ducados (Lope de Vega, C); saben cudntas rique- 
zas / en el Pert recogié / con que al César acudié (Tirso de Molina, DH); 
la permitié que de las demas rentas eclesidsticas le acudiese con la décima 
parte (Saavedra Fajardo, C); que si hallo con que acudirte, / té admirards 
mi riqueza (Moreto, DH). 


2) acudir a negocios, a necesidades “‘to take care of, to attend to a 
matter’ < “to settle a debt, to make a payment that is due”’: 


Estaba don Juan en Granada con el duque y el comendador mayor, 
acudiendo a lo que se ofrecia (Hurtado de Mendoza, C); los que son muy 
dados a las unas [obras ], no acuden tan bien a las otras (Luis de Granada, 
C); sepa que ha mds de ocho dias que ando de suerte que, a durarme, 
pudiera mal acudir a tantos negocios (Santa Teresa, DH); tiene esposo 
que en esse tiempo acude a su hacienda y se la guarda, conserva, y aumenta 
(Angeles, DH); cuando Dios es amado, con grande facilidad acude a las 
peticiones de su amante (San Juan de la Cruz, DH); le era forcoso acudir 
a los negocios de la casa (Sigitenza, DH); acudta universalmente a las 
necesidades de todas, sin mostrar particular amistad con ninguna (Yepes, 
C); sea caballero andante o pastor por andar, no dejaré siempre de acudir 
a lo que hubiéredes menester (Cervantes, C); yo no puedo atender a esto 
porque tengo otras muchas cosas a que acudir fuera de casa (Cervantes, 
C); y, queriendo acudir al remedio de su dama, y al de su hermana y 
cufiado, el caballero catalan se le puso delante (Cervantes, DH); miraba 
Sancho la carrera de su rucio y cafda de su amo y no sabfa a qual de las dos 
necessidades acudiria primero (Cervantes, DA); jcémo es posible que 
deja / de acudir un hombre honrado / a tales obligaciones? (Lope de Vega, 
C); por mi albacea os dejo, / asi por vuestra conciencia, / marqués, como 
porque creo / que acudiréis a mis deudas (Lope de Vega, C); a quien 
tengo obligacién / tan grande que a la del rey / no acudo, como es razén 
(Lope de Vega, DH); tener criados ociosos y que no saben acudir al oficio 
para que fueron recibidos (Espinel, C, DH); acudiendo ella agradable 
a esta obligacién (Tirso de Molina, DH); que en el robusto exceso / no 
igualard, sin duda, / a los oficios que el consorte acuda (Villegas, DH); 
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haré que al nuevo ministerio acuda (Villaviciosa, DH); acudia a los 
humildes ministerios sin admitir la mds ligera exencién (L. Mufioz, C). 


3) acudir al dafto, al cuidado “to remedy damage, to solve a difficulty’’: 


No acude al dafio con las prevenciones, sino con los remedios cuando 
ya ha sucedido (Saavedra Fajardo, C); en sucesos tales / no acudird a mis 
cuidados / menos que con mil ducados (Calderén, C). 


4) acudir a algo “‘to give thought to, to pay attention to, to take into 
consideration”: 


Mirando su grandeza, acudamos a nuestra bajeza, y mirando su lim- 
pieza, veremos nuestra suciedad (Santa Teresa, C). 


5) acudir al huésped “‘to meet, to receive the guest”: 


Del alma el escondido centro / mira y contempla mil bellezas puras / 
que le acuden y salen al encuentro (Cervantes, C); los criados no pueden 
acudir a tantos huéspedes (Moreto, C). 


6) acudir a algo “to reach out for something” < “to concentrate 
one’s interest on something”: 


Acudimos luego con las manos a los rostros y hall4monos de la manera 
que ahora veréis (Cervantes, C); si no hago ni mundo ni uso nuevo, bien 
es acudir a esta honra que la suerte me ofrece (Cervantes, C). 


7) acudir a un deporte “to pay for, to afford an enjoyment” < “‘to 
pay (a debt)”: 


Las rentas reales no bastaban para acudir a estos deportes y solaces 
(Mariana, C). 


8) acudir con algo a alguno “‘to supply, to provide”: 


La casa quemada, acudir con el agua (Refrin, DA); quando te dieren 
la vaquilla, acude con la soguilla (Refrin, Dicc. Acad., 1770); quiero 
ablandar con Marcelia, porque de las ganancias me acuda con tercio y 
quinto (Comedia Florinea, DH); mas si luego le acudis con un riego de 
agua, de ahf a una hora la veréis tan verde, tan fresca y tan hermosa que 
apenas os parece ser la mesma (Luis de Granada, C); acudieron los pesca- 
dores con sus barcos a favorecerle (Luis de Granada, DA); jqué mayor 
crueldad que acudir con tal bebida a quien estaba en esta sazén? (Luis 
de Granada, C); quitard la vifia de sus manos, y darla ha a otros que 
acudan mejor con los frutos della a sus tiempos (Luis de Granada, C); 
ofrecia cantidad de oro y plata de presente, y para adelante acudir cada 
un afio con ciertas parias (Mariana, C); dentro de ocho dias acudird el 
Sefior con el agua necesaria y abundante (Mariana, C); la congoja de ver 
que el cielo se hace de bronce, sin acudir a la tierra con el conveniente rocfo, 
no aflige al criado (Cervantes, C); y como es sefial de vasallaje, le acuden 
con parte de los hurtos que hacen (Cervantes, C, DH); la Orden de San 
Jerénimo acudié le mejor que pudo y ofrecié de buena gana a los Reyes 
essa poca de plata que tenfan (Sigiienza, DH); éste trafa consigo un ayu- 
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dante, para acudir a su mujer y casa con lo bueno, costoso y abundante 
(Artieda, DH); por la mayor parte se encogen y desaniman, especialmente 
aquellos que por ser pobres no tienen quien los acuda con lo necesario 
(Espinel, DA). 


9) acudir con su gracia (agradecimiento, consolacién, socorro) a alguno 
“to extend one’s gratitude, sympathy, help to somebody.” In this sub- 
division the verb combines with an abstract substantive: 


No acuden al dador con el debido agradecimiento dellos (Luis de 
Granada, C); acudirle muy afna con grandes y maravillosas consolaciones 
(Luis de Granada, C); dej4balos un poco padecer y luego los acudia con 
su socorro (Luis de Granada, C); sobre todo esto es Dios, que conoce 
nuestra flaqueza y nos acude con su gracia (Luis de Granada, C); la divina 
bondad y misericordia acudiale al mejor tiempo con nuevos socorros y 
milagros (Luis de Granada, C); el que luego al punto que recibe el bene- 
ficio de Dios no acude con el agradecimiento y reconoce al bienhechor, 
falta en su obligacién (Angeles, DH); pasar podéis con imperio / por los 
dspides seguro, / si os acude un angel puro / con familiar ministerio (B. L. 
de Argensola, C); acudan al ciego con / su bendita caridad (Solis, DH). 


10) acudir la tierra con algo al hombre ‘‘to produce” < “to provide, to 
supply.” Except for the shift of the subject, there is no change in the 
pattern of the construction: 


Después que nos dejaste, nunca pace / en hartura el ganado ya, ni 
acude / el campo al labrador con mano llena (Garcilaso, C, DH); después 
de labrada y cultivada con muchos beneficios, no hab{fa acudido con el 
fruto que era razén (Luis de Granada, C); cuando mas se tardan en crecer 
con las heladas, tanto después acuden con mayor esquilmo (Luis de Gra- 
nada, C); dignisimo merecedor de que la tierra . . . te niegue el sustento 
y no te acuda con lo necesario (Angeles, DH); tierra suya, que le acude 
no con treynta o sesenta, tanto mds con ciento tanto (M. Avila, DH); es 
grande su fertilidad y frescura, los campos tan a propésito para sembrarlos 
de trigo que muchas veces acuden veinte por uno (Mariana, C); por falta 
de humedad la drida tierra / rompié banco y alzése con los frutos, / de- 
jando de acudir con sus tributos (Ercilla, C); como no son en balde, Sefior, 
estas tan anticipadas semillas . . . porque a su tiempo vienen a acudir 
con frutos tan sazonados (Sigiienza, C); quejdisos que . . . la pluvia del 
cielo no cae a su tiempo, que la tierra no acude con fruto (Ribadeneira, C). 


Brancne D 


1) acudir (en tiempo) “to appear at a given time.” Continues re- 
cudir 7): 


Quien en tiempo huye, en tiempo acude (Refrén, DA); ningdn bravo 
peleante, segiin a mf se me alcanza, esté obligado a mds que a desafiar a su 
enemigo y esperarle en campafia; y si el contrario no acude, en él se queda 
la infamia (Cervantes, C); debéis acudir antes del anochecer al parador 
(Sudrez de Figueroa, DH). 
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Branch E 


1) acudir a un lugar (or a alguno) “‘to betake oneself, to go somewhere 
or to somebody.” Occasionally connected with en casa de or sobre. 
Continuing recudir 20): 


Angriote e Branfil no hacfan sino pasar adelante e dar en los otros que 
allf acudian del real e de las otras estancias (Amadis de Gaula, DH); 
siempre acuden alli mozas conoscidas y allegadas (La Celestina, DH); en 
la corte siempre acuden a ella hombres de muy diversas partes a negociar 
(Guevara, DH); de aquf se presume ser aquel aposento o cimara apartada, 
templo o manera de templo adonde acuden a hacer sus sacrificios (Casas, 
DH); pésame de que vi que os trataban mal y acudian tantos contra vos 
(Lope de Rueda, DH); oyendo semejante novedad, acudieron hacia ella 
mucha gente que en la plaza habitaba (Timoneda, DH); en los otros 
hombres, cuando se veen en algtin stibito y grande trabajo, suele acudir 
la sangre al coraz6én (Luis de Granada, C); daban de comer y beber a 
cuantos acudian a estos mortuarios (Cobo, DH); acude, corre, vuela, / tras- 
pasa el alta sierra, ocupa el llano (Luis de Leén, C); acudié a la hora a 
Oviedo, cabeza de las Asturias, para sosegar aquel mozo mal aconsejado 
(Mariana, C); de todo lo importante se previene, / aquf va y alli acude y 
vuelve presto (Ercilla, C); pero luego acude, como la cabra al balido de su 
cabritillo (Angeles, DH); viendo que en las solemnes bodas de Darario, 
donde tantos pastores hab{fan acudido, sélo su Artidoro faltaba (Cervantes, 
DH); en dejando molida a la duefia los callados verdugos . . . acudieron 
a D. Quijote (Cervantes, C); fuéle forzoso acudir a la chimenea, donde 
con mucho trabajo y tiempo encendié el cuadrillero otro candil (Cervan- 
tes, C); con no pequefio sobresalto acudié luego a su casa (Cervantes, C); 
muerto el Rey don Henrique, y celebradas las exequias por nueve dias, 
acudieron a la ciudad -de Segovia (Sigiienza, DH); y arrepentidos ya de 
sus cautelas, / acuden a las jarcias y a las velas (Lope de Vega, DA); asi 
suelen correr por varias partes / en casa que se quema los vecinos, / con- 
fusos, sin saber adénde acudan (Lope de Vega, C); tal vez acudes al 
amado seno / de Ericina, la cual te abraza y prende (Argensola, DH); 
al jaramefio toro, a cuya oreja / acuden a cebarse los alanos (Villaviciosa, 
DH); honor le veda que acuda / a toda festividad (Moreto, DH). 

Mi marido acudié en casa de un barbero (Cervantes, C); pues las 


armas prevenidas / para la gran Ceuta, importa / que sobre Tanger acudan 
(Calderén, C). 


2) acudir a fazer algo. The meaning will vary with the context: “to 
begin, to hasten, to endeavor.” % 


Luego todas las virtudes acuden a socorrerla, cada una de su manera 
(Luis de Granada, C); entiendo que son mercedes que su Majestad hace 


* Keniston, op. cit., p. 515, offers further examples from Fr. Luis de Granada, 
L. Zapata, and M. Aleman. The relative novelty of this construction is confirmed 


by the silence of W. A. Beardsley, Infinitive Constructions in Old Spanish, New 
ork, 1921. 
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a los que mucho ama para despertarnos, y que acudamos a no tener en 
nada las cosas de esta vida (Santa Teresa, C); acudié luego a desatar el 
lienzo, en el cual vi un nudo (Cervantes, C); ninguna cosa le pudo turbar 
para que dejase de acudir a proveer lo que fuese necesario (Cervantes, 
DH); acudieron luego los ministros de la justicia a desbalijar el pollino 
(Cervantes, C); en esto lleg6 D. Quijote alzada la visera, y dando mues- 
tras de apearse, acudié Sancho a tener el estribo (Cervantes, C); habfa 
acudido de todos los lugares y aldeas infinita gente a ver la novedad de 
aquella batalla (Cervantes, C); hallando la senda de su remedio cerrada y 
el camino de su gusto impedido, acuden luego a regar su rostro en l4grimas 
(Cervantes, C); lo acudian a comprar los que lo habian menester (Aleman, 
C); los mozos de mulas acudian a su costumbre uno a echar pullas, otro a 
hacer burlas a los caminantes (Espinel, C) 


3) acudir a un lugar, a alguno “‘to visit (a place, somebody) frequently, 
periodically, habitually.” *°* Variant: acudir en casa de: 


Y con todo esto acudia a mi madre para criar a mi hermanico (Lazarillo 
de Tormes, DA); del mensajero podré decir Domingo Rapén, criado mfo, 
que est4 en Salamanca: acude a San Agustin (Luis de Leén, C); el primero 
dia que la vi fué en misa en un monasterio de monjas cerca de su casa, 
donde acudia continuamente (Lope de Vega, C); verdes dlamos altos .. . 
/ adonde acuden en diversas tropas / mil diferencias de pintadas aves 
(Lope de Vega, C); que continuamente acude a las universidades (Riba- 
deneira, DH); quiso cierto virrey saber el nimero de los que acudian a los 
consejos (Sudrez de Figueroa, DH); acudiamos freqiientemente a la lonja 
de San Sebastian por las mafianas (Espinel, DA); acudia todos los dfas 
en casa de la fingida condesa otra, a quien ella llamaba prima (Salas 
Barbadillo, DA); lo primero me informé / quién a su casa acudia (Moreto, 
C); fulano acude a casa de otro (DA). 


4) acudir a alguno por ayuda ‘‘to ask somebody for help”: 


Procuré de lo encantar / o encomendar, / o acodid al mostranquero 
(Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y églogas, p. 57); acudian a ellos todas las gentes 
dél, con sus pleitos y controversias (Casas, DH); acudi a quien todo buen 
cristiano debe acudir (Lazarillo de Tormes, DH); en las tribulaciones acude 
luego a Dios confiadamente, y serdés esforzado, alumbrado y ensefiado 
(San Juan de la Cruz, DH); se segufan algunas contradicciones y desaso- 
siegos y por consiguiente se habfa de acudir luego a Roma por la solucién y 
sentencia (Sigiienza, C); para hablar romance no es menester acudir a 
maestros que lo ensefien (Aldrete, DA); acudamos a la reina soberana 
nuestra sefiora y representemos por sus manos con humildad y confianza 
al Padre eterno el pecho abierto de su precioso Hijo (Ribadeneira, C); 
ja quién han de acudir los catélicos de Inglaterra, acosados y afligidos, 


100 This construction may have its roots also in the ancient recudir a un lugar 
con tributo. 
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sino a la cabeza de la Iglesia catélica? (Ribadeneira, C); en la una y en la 
otra manera debemos acudir al Sefior y consolarnos con su voluntad y 
providencia (Ribadeneira, C); lo primero que habemos de hacer es acudir 
al mismo Dios (Ribadeneira, C); acudieron a la Silla Apostélica por favor, 
socorro y consuelo (Ribadeneira, C); llorando nuestra flaqueza, nos humi- 
llamos y confundimos y acudimos por favor a Dios (Ribadeneira, C); 
acuden a mf con criaturas enfermas de mal de ojo, con doncellas opiladas 
(Espinel, DH). 


5) acudir a algo “‘to appeal, to resort, to have recourse to something”’: 


Se lee de los hijos de Israel que, puestos en alguna necesidad grande, 
acudian luego al ayunar y llorar y hacer oracién a Dios (Luis de Granada, 
C); este navio no tiene artillerfa ni nosotros armas, asf que nos es forzoso 
acudir a la gentileza y liberalidad de vuestro general (Cervantes, C); por 
parecerme que debo antes acudir a su remedio que a obedecer su mandado, 
os lo vengo a decir (Cervantes, C); a ellos les retozaba la célera y la risa 
en el cuerpo, y no sabfan a qué acudir (Cervantes, C); bien es, Nacor, que 
yo acuda / a tu consejo, que es sano (Cervantes, C); Mauricio, también 
deseoso de volver a su patria, acudié a su ciencia (Cervantes, DH); acudié 
don Fernando en caso tan arduo al patrocinio del virrey (Lope de Vega, 
DA); acudiendo a las veras, como debes, / sin que en las burlas tus vasallos 
pruebes (Villaviciosa, DH); se acordé, por ultimo, que se hiciera provisién 
de armas ofensivas, acudiendo al repuesto de los malos libros (Moratin, 
DH); si esto no basta, acudiré al engafio (Quintana, DH). 


Branco F 
1) acudir ‘‘to answer.” Continuing recudir 6): '™ 


Y si porfiare: “Aqui hay quien os ha visto,” acudid de presto diciendo 
. . . (Lope de Rueda, DH); y acude admirablemente el profeta Ezechiel 
que la ociosidad y la hartura produzen mucha maldad (Pineda, DH); jy 
cémo, acudié entonces Rosanio, ti piensas que a todos las humildes reta- 
mas entretienen, y las pequefias cosas agradan? (Balbuena, C, DH); 
acuden a esto diziendo que no pudieron hacer tanta mudanza (Sigiienza, 
C); alguno dijo a otro: “Ricaredo . . . ,”’ otro acudié y dijo . . . (Cer- 
vantes, C); si tratéredes del poder de la muerte, acudid luego con “pallida 
mors” (Cervantes, C); ya no me pidas, Adulfo, / que a tus preguntas acuda 
(Lope de Vega, DH); luego acude otro diciendo: “San Pedro dice que el 
justo apenas se salva’”’ (Espinosa, DH); hay un género de gentes . . . que 
después de haberles respondido, aunque se haya mudado el primer motivo, 
acuden con lo que se les ofrece fuera de la intencién que se lleva (Espinel, 
C); esso yo os lo prometo (acudié el otro) (Tirso de Molina, DH); “y 


10 Compare es bien acudida “dicese de una mujer que tiene ingenio para res- 
ponder en la conversacién”; see J. Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica 
castellana, 2 parts, Madrid, 1921-25, I, 35-36. 
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icémo que hay duendes, sefior tfo?’”’ acudié la taimada Brigida (Tirso de 
Molina, DH); pues yo, acudié el viejo, tampoco vi ayer la calle (Tirso de 
Molina, DH); en eso colegirdés (acudé yo) la confusién en que vivimos 
(Torres Villarroel, DH). 


2) acudir a la voluntad, al deseo “‘to gratify a desire, to accede to a 
request, to acquiesce in a wish”: 


Dexava Anselmo de acudir a sus gustos por seguir los de Lotario, y 
Lotario dexava los suyos por acudir a los de Anselmo (Cervantes, CFr.); 
ella acudié a la sala a persuadir a Leonora acudiese a la voluntad de Loaysa 
(Cervantes, C); nunca ella se aventurarfa a dejar la casa de sus padres ni 
acudir a la voluntad de Marco Antonio (Cervantes, C); mandé hacer este 
sepulcro, acudiendo a los deseos comunes (L. Mufioz, C); ya sabes, Blanca, 
cémo siempre es justo / acudas a mi gusto (Rojas Zorrilla, DH). 


3) acudir “to obey” < “to respond” (speaking of a horse): 


No acude el uno al freno ni el otro a la espuela (Comedia Doleria, DH); 
procurardé volvelle muchas vueltas, ayuddéndole con el carcafial, porque se 
amuestre [read amaestre?] a acudir (Sudérez de Peralta, Tratado de la 
gineta, DH); dandole a un tiempo con la vara y espuelas, como tengo di- 
cho, acudird adelante (Sudrez de Peralta, DH). 


Branco G 


1) acudir (a la voz, al llamamiento) ‘‘to come to help.”’ Continuing 
recudir 17): 


No vos turbéis, mi sefiora, / yo soy vuestro dulce amigo, / que acudo 
a vuestro mandado / humilde e favorecido (Romances viejos, DH); quando 
es passado el trabajo, todos acuden (Refran, DA); j;Oh evangelios, santas 
escrituras, / cbmo os hacen molinos de viento! / acudid al mundo, que esta 
en paramiento, / no puede vivir, ya no gusta nada (Gil Vicente, DH); creer 
y no dudar que Dios les acude y socorre con las influencias de su gracia 
(Casas, DH); mira de la manera que una buena y cuerda madre ama a su 
hijo, cémo le avisa en sus peligros, cébmo le acude en sus necesidades (Luis 
de Granada, C); jc6mo entonces les acudia cada vez que se convertian a 
él y los libraba y agora lo llaman continuamente y no les acude? (Luis de 
Granada, C); cuando acude la razén por otra parte, que parece que levanta 
la bandera por si, y deja casi aniquilada aquella pena (Santa Teresa, C); 
movidas de sus voces acuden a ella y le preguntan qué busca y por quién 
vocea con ansia tan grande (Luis de Leén, C); quedé entre ellos la paz 
establecida, / y con solemnidad capitulado / que .. . en los casos y 
trances peligrosos / se acudiesen a tiempo y ayudasen (Ercilla, C); a los 
cercados se les daba cierta esperanza de brevemente acudilles (Mariana, 
C); ocho mil romanos . . . pidieron fuera de tiempo sus pagas, y porque 
no les acudieron, se amotinaron (Mariana, C); pide ser ayudada y soco- 
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rrida de sus doncellas con aquellos remedios con que se suele acudir a los 
desmayados y despulsados (Angeles, DH); al inmenso amor del verbo, 
Cristo no puede sufrir penas de su amante sin acudirle (San Juan de la 
Cruz, DH); yo soy Don Quixote de la Mancha, cuyo asunto es acudir a 
toda suerte de menesterosos (Cervantes, DH); cuando ellos acudan a 
vuestras voces, no podrdn mds que quitarme la vida (Cervantes, C); 
favorecer a los necesitados de favor y acudir a los menesterosos (Cervantes, 
C); al ruido acudié toda la gente de la venta (Cervantes, CFr); voces oigo 
y son, sin duda, / de una mujer ofendida; / justo seré que le acuda (Lope 
de Vega, DH); si el favor desta unién te fué un indicio / de la futura gloria, 
jhabr4é quien crea / que después te acudié menos propicio? (Argensola, C); 
a los hijos pertenece . . . obedecer a los padres . . . acudirles en cuanto 
pudieren (Sudrez de Figueroa, DH); para acudirla con brevedad, si 
sintiese haverlo menester (Tirso de Molina, DH); retira td ese cadaver, / 
que yo, al propio amor atento, / iré a acudir a Rosarda (Calderén, DH); 
tenia muchos amigos, que a la menor sefia le acudieran, antes le impor- 
tunaban que aceptase de ellos siquiera lo necesario (L. Muiioz, C); si fuera 
diosa en la tonante esfera, / no montafiesa ruda, / sin honor, sin esposo que 
le acuda (Rojas Zorrilla, DH). 


BrancH H 


1) acudir “‘to thrive” (in speaking of fruit, seeds, wheat, harvest, also 
season, occasionally a human being). The extent of the produce may be 
indicated by means of a. Continuing recudir 14): 


Si aquello que se siembra en principio del verano se sembrara en el 
otofio, dice que sin duda acudiera mejor y fuera mds fructuoso (Herrera, 
Agricultura, C); acude mds en tierras pegajosas y barriales (Herrera, DH); 
hizo aquf el oficio de buen labrador y acudié la mies de las virtudes con 
tanta abundancia como a todo el mundo es notorio (Luis de Granada, C); 
el suelo es recio y que suele dar veinte y treinta por uno, cuando los afios 
acuden (Mariana, C); no podfa llevar en paciencia que todos los negocios, 
asi de paz como de guerra, le acudiesen (Mariana, C); el mafz acude a mds 
de trescientas fanegas por una (Ovalle, C); sino que como una vez no 
acudiesen los sembrados y sucediese grande esterilidad . . . (Pineda, 
DH); cual labrador que mira / el campo estéril, siembra descontento / su 
pan, gime y sospira, / mas si le acude, coge de un ciento (Malén de Chaide, 
C); acude a muy poco lo que siembra (Cobo, DH); en esta ceguedad de mi 
porfia, / y al no acudirme el fruto que pretendo, / no sé de quién me agrave 
ni lo entiendo (Alcdzar, DH); la tierra fértil se torna estéril . . . las 
aguas faltan, los frutos no acuden (Sigiienza, C, DH); el labrador diligente 
que quiere que su trigo le acuda en lo que él mds trabaja es en barbechar y 
cohecharla (Valderrama, DH); de la semilla cafda / no entre espinas ni 
entre piedras, / que acudié a ciento por uno / a la agradecida tierra (Gén- 
gora, C); tanto llora . . . / que si el afio de la seca / llorara en dos hazas 
mias, / acudiera a dos hanegas (Géngora, C). 
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Branca I 


1) acudir ‘“‘to correspond to, to square with.” Continuing recudir 
11): 

Con esos colores y frescura de cuerpo, que est& gordo, recio y tieso, 
icémo tienes asi esa pierna?—no acude bien lo uno a lo otro (Aleman, DH). 


Granting that individual examples permit of a different inter- 
pretation, that the border-line between the subdivisions cannot al- 
ways be sharply drawn, that even the major branches did not develop 
as independently of each other as seems to follow from a schematic 
presentation, sufficient light has been cast on acudir to destroy some 
widespread fallacies concerning the word under study. As we see 
the contours of acudir in the historical perspective, there is no way of 
reducing its many branches to one “central’’ meaning, from which 
the secondary meanings can be derived; least of all.can the cur- 
rently dominant connotation of “coming up’”’ be spoken of as basic 
to the others. The unusual phenomenon which we have witnessed 
consists in that acudir has as many as nine “roots,” that is to say, 
that it does service for older recudir in nine clearly distinguishable 
cases. If we now remember that recudir, in turn, cumulated the 
functions of a miscellany of compounds of quatié, -ere, we begin to 
recognize a highly complicated system of words mutually encroach- 
ing on each other’s territory.'@ 

The system of semantic classification here proposed, which is 
based on constructions of verbs rather than on provinces of human 
life involved, has the further advantage of clarifying some specific 
points so far left unexplained. Thus acudir, at a certain phase of its 
growth, cumulated the two incompatible meanings of “‘asking for 
help” and “offering help.” Most lexicographers, focusing on the 
idea of “help” which these two significations have in common, have 
not hesitated to group them together. Yet it is impossible to assume 
that one of these meanings should have directly branched off the 
other, because it is abnormal for any word to produce offshoots 
endangering its own existence through the resulting confusion. 
From our stemma it follows that the meaning “to ask for help” 
belongs to branch E (No. 4) and the meaning “to come to help” 

1 There is no space here for a discussion of acudir in terms of stylistics. No 
writer seems to have used the word with more acceptations than Cervantes; 
peculiar to him is the sense “to reach out for something.” In addition to the 
sentences given under branch C, No. 6, compare, in Cejador y Frauca, La lengua 
de Cervantes, II, 19: “‘y acudiendo por los demas trocos de la lanca [ir a recoger ]; 


acudieron a las estacas [echaron mano de ]; acudié luego a las barbas [fué a coger- 
las del suelo ].”’ 
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belongs to branch G (No. 1); these two branches, in turn, have been 
grafted on entirely unrelated offsprings of recudir. There can be no 
talk, then, of an organic development around a central idea, but 
only of an accidental, unforeseen encounter of two independent 
branches crossing each other’s paths. The immediate result of this 
clash of conflicting meanings must have been a great deal of annoy- 
ing ambiguity; this disadvantage may rightly be credited with hav- 
ing contributed to the subsequent reduction of acudir (after 1700) 
to @ more narrow range of meanings. 

Another illustration of the improvement achieved: the two con- 
structions ‘‘la tierra acude con la mies” and “el trigo acude bien” 
have been closely connected by Cuervo and utterly confused by most 
other lexicographers because of one feature which they have in com- 
mon: the reference to agriculture. Genetically they occupy entirely 
different positions in the stemma: “‘la tierra acude con la mies’’ is an 
expressive personification of the soil, recalling the feudal term “‘acu- 
dir (originally recudir) al sefior con las parias” ; conversely, “‘el trigo 
acude bien” is a satellite formation of acudir (older recudir) bien ‘‘to 


turn out to be, to happen, to result’? and goes ultimately back to 
“recoiling, rebounding.” 


VI. CuassicaL Spanisp CUTIR 


It will be recalled that, as early as the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Latinisms percutir and recutir were probably absorbed and 
used in part promiscuously with their vernacular equivalents. Asa 
consequence of this situation (and conceivably also of the wavering 
between recudir and acudir, which drew attention to the stem and 
away from the prefixes), a type cutir arose through false regression.’ 
Cutir is listed in the majority of Renaissance dictionaries; Covarru- 
bias illustrates it as follows: ‘Los nifios cuten un huevo con otro, 
hiriéndole por las puntas, y el que le saca quebrado o cascado, le 
pierde, y gana el que le quebré o cascé.”” Oudin offers the transla- 
tions: cutir “heurter, choquer, secouer, esbranler, esmouvoir, hocher, 
bransler’’; cutir uno con otro “heurter et choquer |’un contre I’autre, 

1% The connection between quatid, -ere and cutir was established by Covar- 
rubias; the theory of false regression (with reference to semi-learned OFr. recutir) 
was strongly advocated by J. Storm, “Mélanges étymologiques,” Rom., V, 176- 
177. This note failed to convince Meyer-Liibke (REW' and REW® 2428) and 
Spitzer, Lezxikalisches aus dem Katalanischen, Geneva, 1921, p. 133. J. Briich 
favors derivation from xérrev; see ZRPh., XXXVIII, 698, and Miscellanea 
linguistica dedicata a Hugo Schuchardt, Geneva, 1922, p. 69. Old Provengal 


cotir is not incompatible with the theory here proposed, being a regression from a 
semi-learned form. 
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cosser.” !% Cutir and its derivative cutidero “battle, fighting” left 
some traces in literature: 


jDoy al diabro el cigufial! / ;Por qué anda agora cutiendo? (Juan del 
Encina, Teatro, p. 252); y la osadfa de haver cutido con Dios en el saber y 
en el aviso no receb{fa su debido castigo, sino haciendo Dios que su aviso y 
su astucia del demonio fuesse su mismo lazo (Luis de Leén, Dicc. de Aut., 
II, 712); para andar reposado y llano, mi rucio, puesto que no anda por las 
nubes, pero por la tierra, yo le cutiré con cuantos portantes hay en el 
mundo (Cervantes; see Pagés, II, 571, and Cejador y Frauca, La lengua 
de Cervantes); como dentro hay tanto fuego del cutidero con que las passio- 
nes bregan entre si, nunca falta una chimenea por donde salga humo (P. 
Juan de Torres, Philosophia moral, Dicc. de Aut., II, 712).1% 


In the first half of the eighteenth century, the Academy desig- 
nated both verb and noun as obsolete; nevertheless, we shall be able 
to point out reflexes in modern dialects. Cutir was an isolated word 
and as such easily exposed to contamination, e.g., with curtir.'® It 
is, of course, in no way related to de cutio “‘a la continua.” }” 


VII. Dratectat Traces or tHE RECUDIR Faminy 


To the formations so far documented from literary sources must 
be added a multitude of dialectal reflexes of recudir and its cognates. 


1% Cutir is translated in Percival-Minsheu by “to shake”’ (p. 83), in Vittori by 
“urtare, spingere, scuotere, scossare” (p. 159), in Franciosini by “ferire, percuo- 
tere, dar in una cosa; percuotere o urtare una cosa con |’altra” ; el cutir de las armas 
‘4] rumor dell’arme, o tumulto e fracasso del combattere o de soldati” (II, 229), 
in A. de La Porte by “‘schocken, schudden, herveren,” in P. Pineda (London, 
1740) by “‘to shake, to knock one against another.” 

10 Pagés quotes also the following passage from A. Rojo y Sojo: “El cual con 
las mejores formas aunque cutiendo las mesa con los artejos expuso, con acompafia- 
miento de ndcara, que aceptaba como buenos los treinta y ocho calificativos.” 

10 Covarrubias lists the word as curtir (though separately from curtir “to 
dress hides, to curry”), but uses cuten in the model sentence. The eighteenth 
century reprint of Nebrija’s dictionary available to me lists curtir, herir “quatio” ; 
curtir uno con otro “concutio.” That more than a casual misprint is involved, 
follows from dialectal evidence (see note 110). The confusion arose because of 
the similarity of form of the two verbs and also the similarity of movement ac- 
tually performed. 

107 On Gal. cotto, Arag. Cast. Ast. Leon. culio < quottidié (or preferably the 
recorded variant quottidid), see V. Garcia de Diego, Contribucién al diccionario 
hispdnico etimolégico, Madrid, 1923, p. 137; also Monlau, op. cit., pp. 559-560, 
with reference to Borao and quotation of OSp. cutiano < quottididnu; Cejador y 
Frauca, Fraseologia, I, 402, who gives an example from Diaz Jurado; A. Alcalé 
Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz, Andijar, 1933, p. 125 (“este forastero ya esté de 
cutio aqui,”’ i.e. de asiento), and many Renaissance dictionaries. 
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Recudir has entrenched itself in Asturias, the usual redoubt of Old 
Spanish formations; the meaning is “to dry (by exuding mois- 
ture).”’ 1° Recudidura for “escurridura” has been recorded in the 
west of this territory.’ In Costa Rica, recudidero, significantly 
enough, alternates with recutidero, a further instance of a once 
learned word degraded to the status of a regionalism, while Colombia 
has produced the variant recurtidero, in line with the sporadic blend 
of cutir and curtir."° 

Percudido “sucio’’ has been discovered in the Mexican province 
of Yucatan and in Ecuador; ™ there exist also vestiges of percusio in 
Spanish America, perpetuating the strong participle percussus.* It 
will be remembered that strong participles were more short-lived in 
the center than in the west of the Iberian Peninsula; '* the ending -to 
shows the epenthetic [j] peculiar to Leonese,'* a dialect whose 
radiation to the American continent has only recently been the 
object of special studies." 

Despercudir “to wash, to cleanse’’ existed as early as 1600, as we 
happen to know from a passage of J. de Cancer y Velasco (born in 
Barbastro, province of Huesca) recorded by the Diccionario de 
autoridades (III, 216): “Cada afio por este tiempo / se despercude 
esta iglesia.”” The word has not been permanently absorbed by the 


108 A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases bables, Madrid, 
1891, p. 105: “‘Recude el queso, la fruta, la ropa, o cualquiera otra cosa mojada, al 
desprender la humedad y secarse. Esté recudiendo: se esté mojando.” See also 
G. A. Garcia-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto popular montajiés, San Sebastian, 1922, 
p. 298, who lists the archaic form recodir. B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Ferndén- 
dez y Fernandez, Vocabulario del bable de occidente, Madrid, 1932, p. 188, offer the 
following definition: “‘Recudir: dejar caer las gotas de las cosas mojadas; secarse. 
Por eso se ponen los platos lavados a recudir antes de secarlos.” 

108 See Acevedo y Fernandez, op. cit., p. 187. 

10 F, J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos, 3 vols., Mexico, 
1942, III, 22. 

11 F, Ramos i Duarte, Diccionario de mejicanismos, 2nd ed., Mexico, 1898, p. 
399; A. Mateus, Riqueza de la lengua castellana y provincialismos ecuatorianos, 2nd 
ed., Quito, 1933, p. 325 (“‘se dice de la ropa’). 

mF, J. Santamaria, op. cit., Il, 447: percusio “venez. vulgarmente sucio, 
percudido; o insignificante, indigno de tomarse en consideracién.” For the 
formulaic use of anathemate percussus, see Fuero de Alba de Tormes, §1 (in Castro- 
Onis, Fueros leoneses). 

13 Compare Sp. afligido and Ptg. aflito, Sp. elegido and Ptg. eleito, Sp. dis- 
tinguido and Ptg. distinto. 

144 See R. Menéndez Pidal, “El dialecto leonés,” Revista de archivos, bibliotecas 
y museos, tercera época, X, 128-172, 294-311, especially p. 152; on the spread of 
the prefix per- in Leonese, see ibid., p. 294. 

18 J. Corominas, “Occidentalismos americanos,” RFH, VI, 139-175, 209-254. 
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language of literature, but has survived in dialects."* In Eastern 
Asturias it stands for “‘mojar, ablandar la ropa para hacer la co- 
lada.” "" At different points of the New World, it is used for ‘“‘qui- 
tarse la suciedad” and, figuratively, for ‘“avivar, despabilar a una 
persona.’”’ "8 Noteworthy is the reference of despercudido to light 
complexion in Mexico and to liveliness (of a child) in Chile.!” 

Espercudir “‘quedar limpio” has, to my knowledge, been recorded 
only once: by Sanchez Sevilla in the Leonese community of Cespe- 
dosa de Tormes.'”° 

Empercudir “ensuciar la ropa,’”’ ordinarily used as a reflexive 
verb, has left traces in Mexico and Cuba; ™ it is also heard, I am 
told, in Eastern Andalusia.” Semi-learned empercutir is peculiar 
to the Salamanca area.”* Epencudir “lavar mal la ropa,” reported 
to be in use in Southern Spain, is unquestionably a distortion of 
empercudir.'*4 

Of cutir widely disseminated reflexes have been found in Murcia 
(“poner en competencia una cosa con otra,’’ which was precisely the 


46 Critics of the Diccionario de Autoridades reproached its compilers with 
having incorporated this provincialism; for more details, see Ramos i Duarte, 
op. cit., p. 399. 

7 See Rato y Hevia, op. cit., p. 45. 

8 C. Bayo, Manual del lenguaje criollo de Centro y Sudamérica, Madrid, 1931, 
p. 109, explains the word as “avispar; quitar a una persona el polvo de la dehesa.” 
On other definitions, see Santamaria, op. cit., I, 571. 

48 Santamaria provides the following information: “Dicese en Méjico de la 
persona de color mas claro que el propio de su raza o de su clase; en Tabasco: 
limpio, de color menos oscuro que el de sucio.”” M. A. Roman, Diccionario de 
chilenismos, 5 vols., Santiago de Chile, 1901-18, II, 120, explains ;qué nifio tan 
despercudido! as “qué nifio tan despejado, tan listo, avisado, despierto, despabi- 
lado!”’ J. T. Medina, Chilenismos: apuntes lexicogrdficos, Santiago de Chile, 1928, 
p. 133, claims that this expression has spread over Argentina and Mexico, too. 

20 P. Sanchez Sevilla, “El habla de Cespedosa de Tormes (en el limite de 
Salamanca y Avila),” RFE, XV, 131-172, 244-282; see p. 170. 

Ramos i Duarte, op. cit., p. 225; J. M. Macias, Diccionario cubano, Vera- 
cruz, 1885-88, p. 488; C. Sudrez, Vocabulario cubano, Habana-Madrid, 1921, p. 
203; Santamaria, op. cit., I, 594. Empercudir is also found in Extremadura, see 
BRAE, IV, 84; empercudido “‘sucio” and desempercudido “limpio de porqueria, 
bien lavado” were recorded in the Canary Islands in the year 1846, see BRAE, 
VII, 334. 

2 T owe this information to Sr. A. Rodriguez Ramén, a native of Almeria, 
who spent his student years in Granada. 

23 J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino, Salamanca, 1915, 
p. 405 (“ensuciar de tal suerte la ropa blanca que con dificultad recobra la blancura 
primitiva’’). 

4 Alcalé Venceslada, op. cit., p. 170: “Cuando lavaba, epencudia los trapos 
y los dejaba peor que antes,” 
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meaning given it by Cervantes), Asturias (“tocar ligera y superficial- 
mente’’), and Ecuador, if we agree to regard cutundir “dar golpes, 
palos, azotes; molestar, fastidiar” as a blend of tundir and cutir.!% 

Acodir, acudir did not make its presence felt quite so strongly in 
rustic speech as in literature; only one derivative has been reported 
from Aragon.’ It seems to have been confused with acodar at 
scattered points of the Leonese-Asturian territory.” On the anal- 
ogy of percudir : percutir, recudir : recutir, a type aculir appears to 
have arisen in the Santander area, only to merge with acutar, the 
local representative of the standard form acotar.'** 

With the exception of sagudia “sacudida,’”’ noticed in the sur- 
roundings of Murcia,’ there is no indication that the ancient con- 
fusion between secodir, sacodir and segudar has exerted any influence 
on modern dialectal formations. The derivatives sacudén and sacu- 
dién have been the objects of considerable discussion; '*° the former 
extends over Argentina, Chile, and Colombia,’ the latter over 
Mexico and Costa Rica.'* Sacudién, explained by Cuervo as a 
cross of sacudén and sacudida, is, like so many Americanisms, 

1%5 J, Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano, Madrid, 1932, p. 36; 
Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, op. cit., p. 127: no le cutié “no le tocé ni un poco,” 
hay que cutilo “hay que tocarlo suavemente”’; C. R. Tobar, Consultas al diccionario 
de la lengua, Quito, 1900, p. 122. 

1% J. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, 2nd ed., Saragossa, 1908, p. 151: 


“Aunque tengo regulares rentas, sin embargo, json tantos los acudideros [i.e 
gastos inevitables ]!” 

27 Lamano y Beneite, op. cit., p. 187, quotes as the second meaning of acodar 
“fijarse el dolor en un miembro”’ (e.g. “se me ha acodado el dolor en el empeine de 
este pie y no me deja andar’’); compare the earliest examples of acudir in branch B 
subdivision 1. Garcia-Lomas, op. cit., p. 56, reports that in his region both acodar 
and acodir signify ‘‘to nourish.” Is acudir “to produce (speaking of the soil)’’ 
involved? 

28 Rato y Hevia, op. cit., p. 5, contends that both aculir and acula, mean 
“hacer acotamientos.” 

38 P. Lemus y Rubio, A portaciones para la formacién del vocabulario panocho, 
Murcia, 1933, p. 292. 

180 See M. L. Amundtegui Reyes, Observaciones i enmiendas a un diccionario, 
3 vols., Santiago de Chile, 1924-27, III, 48-49. 

181 See Roman, op. cit., V, 181 (quoting a passage from a Chilean newspaper) ; 
Medina, op. cit., p. 330; L. Segovia, Diccionario de argentinismos, Buenos Aires, 
1911, p. 281; L. Taseén, Diccionario de provincialismos y barbarismos del valle del 
Cauca, Bogota, n. d., p. 252. 

1% See Ramos i Duarte, op. cit., p. 448; F. J. Santamaria, Americanismo y 
barbarismo, México, 1921, p. 257; C. Gagini, Diccionario de costarriqueftismos, 2nd 
ed., San José de C. R., 1919, p. 218. 

133 In his preface to the first edition of Gagini’s word-list; now reproduced by 
P. Henriquez Urefia in Bibl. de dial. hispanoam., IV, 261. 
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traceable to Asturias.’ Of much greater interest are certain forms 
recorded in the neighborhood of Salamanca, such as socutibre, socu- 
tible “‘cargante, fastidioso, pusil4nime” (Ribera del Duero) ; socutrero 
“cargante, molesto” (Vitigudino) ; socatibili “‘cargante, molesto, fas- 
tidioso.” '** Since in this area the dissimilation of successive back 
vowels has not taken place on any large scale,'* we are justified in 
claiming that these regionalisms are the last remnants of *socodir, 
which must have co-existed with, or preceded, secodir and sacodir; 
the stem -cut- shows again the influence of semi-learned forms 
(percutir, cutir); as for the meaning, compare “las moscas, los mos- 
cardos sacoden” in the Libro de Alexandre, sacotriar ‘“‘maltratar, 
estrujar con rudeza” in Mexico (Santamaria, III, 54), and a reflex in 
Western Catalan presently to be discussed."7 With the Leonese 


forms we may further class Extrem. socotreo “el sacudir,” see 
BRAE, IV, 103. 


14 Acevedo y Huelves, op. cit., p. 198: sacudiyén. The existence of a sub- 
stantive el sacudido is denied by Roman, V, 180. The participle sacudido devel- 
oped (or, in part, preserved) a wealth of meanings in Spanish America: “dspero, 
indécil, intratable; desenfadado, resuelto”; see A. Mateus, op. cit., p. 403, and 
compare note 68. 

1% The source of information is Lamano y Beneite, op. cit., pp. 632-633. On 
the dialectal character of the different forms of sacudir in the Libro de Alexandre, 
no statement has been made by A. Morel-Fatio, El Libro de Alizandre: Manuscrit 
Esp. 488 de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, GRL, X, Dresden, 1906, pp. xxv- 
XXviii. 

1% See, in Lamano y Beneite, the illustration of socochar “‘sancochar,” son- 
rostrarse, solombrio. 

137 T have reached no definite conclusion concerning some other possible relics 
of the verbs in -cudir, -cutir. What is the etymon of recotin “persona inquieta”’ 
(Chile), “Zarandillo, travieso” (Argentina), ‘‘juego de muchachos”’ [described by 
Santamaria, III, 21] (Colombia)? Another unsolved case is that of Asturian 
rejundir, arrejundir, used by Pereda; see E. de Huidobro, Palabras, giros y bellezas 
del lenguaje popular de la Montajfia, Santander, 1907, p. 94; Garcia-Lomas, op. 
cit., pp. 70, 300; P. de Migica, Dialectos castellanos: montajiés, vizcatno, aragonés, 
Berlin, 1892, p. 35. (A)rrejundir is, at bottom, a compound of hundir, jundir 
< Lat. fundere, but it cumulates so many discrepant meanings (“to spread; to 
shine; to be of use; to annoy; to submerge again”) that a cross with recudir, 
conceivably in its preliterary connotation of “reflecting light,” and with cundir 
must be assumed. Rejundir “to annoy” may be connected with rejunde “cosa 
que no llega a realizarse,’’ Alcal4 Venceslada, op. cit., p. 339; is it a cognate of 
rundir “hacer que dure mucho alguna cosa,” recorded by G. M* Vergara Martin, 
Materiales para la formacién de un vocabulario de palabras usadas en Segovia y su 
tierra, Madrid, 1921, p. 72? The type found in cudiar (Rato y Hevia, p. 39; A. 
Sevilla, p. 66), cudiado (Lamano y Beneite, p. 51), descudiar (Rato y Hevia, p. 43), 
escudiar (Garcia Soriano, p. 51; A. Kuhn, “Der hocharagonesische Dialekt,” 
RLiR, XI, 160), escuidiar (Sdnchez Sevilla, RFE, XV, 139), estar a recudio “estar 
puesto a salvo” (Garcia-Lomas, p. 298), percudio “arreglado” (J. Cuveiro Piifiol. 
Diccionario gallego, Barcelona, 1876, p. 244) goes back, of course, to cuidar, cuidado. 
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VIII. Tae Worp Famity or RECUDIR w 
PORTUGUESE AND CATALAN 


Perusal of numerous Old Portuguese glossaries shows that the 
compounds of quatere were less abundantly represented in the west 
than in the center.'** Percudir allegedly signified “to wound mor- 
tally”; I know the word only from mention in dictionaries; the 
variant form precudir is found in Fernio Lopes.“* The interesting 
hybrid form percundir was used by S4 de Miranda three times, but 
merely in his Castilian poems.“° Recudir occurs quite frequently 
in fourteenth and fifteenth century prose, with a wide range of 
meanings (“to turn out to be; to return; to enlist; to flee’). 
Acudir became an ordinary word in the Renaissance, showing the 
same sense development as in Spanish; how many of its meanings 
were native and how many were imposed by the then fashionable 
Castilian usage, remains to be determined.’ Sacudir alone shows 


188 No pertinent formations were found in word lists prepared by C. Michaélis 
de Vasconcelos (Cancioneiro da Ajuda), J. Leite de Vasconcelos (Tezxtos Arcaicos, 
3rd ed.), A. Magne (A Demanda do Santo Graal), R. D. Abraham (A Vida de 
Barlam e Josapha), H. H. Carter (portion of Cod. Alcob. 200), K. 8. Roberts (O 
Leal Conselheiro), J. Huber (Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch, pp. 328-355). 

139 Fr, Domingos Vieira, Tesouro da Lingua Portuguesa, IV, 747; Eluciddrio, 
II, 160. 

440 Francisco S4 de Miranda, Poesias, ed. C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Halle, 
1885, pp. 99, 354, 694; for comment, see glossary. 

141 For the meaning “to turn out to be,” see Fr. J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, 
Eluciddrio das palavras, térmos e frases que em Portugal antigamente se usaram, 
2nd ed., 2 vols., Lisbon, 1865, II, 183 (Carta d’El Rei Dom Fernando, A.D. 1380); 
Ordenagies A fonsinas (A.D. 1446), in Fr. Domingos Vieira, Tesouro, V, 138. The 
meaning “to return” is documented in the Eluciddrio from A Vida do Condestable 
D. Nuno Alvares Pereira. The meaning “to enlist” is found in Port. Mon. Hist., 
Scriptores, p. 259 (quoted by C. de Figueiredo, Novo Diciondrio da Lingua Portu- 
guesa). The meaning “to flee, to go away,” peculiar to Old Portuguese, is illus- 
trated with Port. Mon. Hist., Scriptores, p. 317 (quoted by C. de Figueiredo), and 
with J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica, 2nd ed., Lisbon, [1921], p. 19 (O Quarto 
Livro de Linhagens). See also Pero Menino, O Livro de falcoaria, ed. M. Rodrigues 
Lapa, Coimbra, 1931, A, fol. 37ro; B, fol. 48ro. 

1@ A cudir “to result in” is listed, with an undated example, in the Elucidério, 
I, 33. Examples of other meanings from J. de Barros, S4 de Miranda, A. Ferreira, 
L. de Camées, as well as many characteristic sayings (acodem mal as cartas “nao 
corre bem o jégo’’; acudir ds armas “langar mao das armas’’; acudir 4 meméria 
“lembrar-se”; acudir com a m@o “levar a mao a alguma parte para apalpar’’), 
which may serve as a parallel to the Classical Spanish usage, will be found in Fr. 
Domingos Vieira, Tesouro. The definitions and illustrations contained in the rare 
Portuguese Academy Dictionary of the eighteenth century have been recently 
reproduced by Laudelino Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio da Lingua Portu- 
guesa, 5 vols., Rio de Janeiro, 1940-44. The derivatives acudidor and acudimento 
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a few original traits, especially as it unfolded overseas; the meanings 
“esbelto, elegante, forte e desembaracgado”’ are incident to Brazilian 
speech; the meanings “‘valente, destorcido, perito em alguma coisa, 
trabalhador” are limited to the parlance of the state Rio Grande do 
Sul, known as the crossroads of Portuguese and Spanish on American 
soil.'** 

Catalan material may enlighten us on several interesting points. 
Catalonia is, to an even larger extent than Leén, a territory where 
the prefix per- has persisted; as a result, percudir and percudida 
are abundantly represented in the older literature and are extant in 
modern dialects, too.“ Fr. Eximenis used recudir in speaking of 
the refraction of light; this is a traditional connotation of recutere, 
which must have disappeared from Spanish proper at an early date.’ 
Whether repercodir, discovered in a fifteenth-century writing, is an 
organic outgrowth of repercutere or merely a “disguised’’ Latinism, I 
do not undertake to determine.’ Acudir was alien to Old Catalan; 
detailed investigations show that its penetration dates from the 
sixteenth century; '*”7 Catalan, not unlike Italian, owes this word to 
Castilian, but permitted it to take root and develop in a free fashion; 
witness the interesting combination se m’acut “it occurs to me,” and 
the derivative acudit “‘ocurrencia, chiste,’”’ widely used in modern 


have been found in Filinto Elisio (F. M. do Nascimento, 1734-1819). For a 
quotation of acudir from Gomes Eannes de Zurara, Chronica da tomada de Ceuta, 
see J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia arcaica, 2nd ed., p. 209. 

48 Extracts from older writers are offered by Fr. Domingos Vieira, Tesouro, 
V, 374; for modern usage in literature, see L. Freire, op. cit., pp. 4535-4536; for 
Brazilianisms, see H. Lima e G. Barroso, Pequeno diciondrio brasileiro da lingua 
portuguesa, 3rd ed., Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo, 1942. Concerning the usage of 
Rio Grande do Sul, compare the data on American Spanish in note 134. See also 
O Livro de Marco Paulo, ed. F. M. Esteves Pereira, Lisbon, 1922, fol. 12ro. 

144 See the dictionary of M. Aguilé i Faster, ed. P. Fabra and M. de Montolfu, 
8 vols., Barcelona, 1915-34, VI, 111, for quotations from Francesch Alegre, 
Transformacions de Ovid; Fr. Eximenis, Libre de les dones and Dotzén libre del 
crestid; Fr. de la Via, Libre de Fra Bernat; Isabel de Villena, Vita Christi; Libre 
apellat Suma de Collacions; P. J. Comes, Llibre de algunes coses assenyalades ; and 
for references to the dialects of Cubells, Urgel, Sagas, Berga. 

M45 Thid., VII, 52: “Lo rayg del sol passat per la vadriera es mostra e’s repre- 
senta en la paret hon recut de la color del vidre per que passa’”’ (Libre dels angels, 
fol. 88vo). 

1 Tbhid., VII, 94, from Ditis i Dares: “Lo drach ab multiplicats siules reper- 
codia l’aer.” In early Old Spanish, percudir was employed in reference to the 
hissing of snakes. 

47 See, in addition to Aguilé (I, 24), especially A. M. Alcover and Fr. de B. 
Moll, Diccionari catala-valencia-balear, I, 189-193. 
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literature.“* Yet the most gratifying bits of information we obtain 
in this corner of Spain are two records of succutere: from an ancient 
source (A.D. 1427), secudida “earthquake” has been extracted, thus 
confirming the theory of the second dissimilation *socodir > secodir 
(beside more common sacudir),'** and in the community of Bena- 
varre, located near the Catalan-Aragonese frontier, the verb sacudir 
[sakudi] “esquivar mosques” has been identified by A. Griera, 
and recalls a passage from the Libro de Alexandre (P, 2525c) and 
socutible, socutrero ‘“‘molesto”’ in the surroundings of Salamanca.®° 


IX. ConcLusIon 


Although the products of the compounds of quatere constitute 
but a moderately rich word-family in Ibero-Romance, a by no means 
negligible number of derivatives have been identified in the literary 
languages and rustic dialects: 


Acudir, Ast. acutir, agudir, Arag. acudidero, acudim(i)ento, Cat. acudit, 
Ptg. acudidor ; cutir, cutidero, Ecuad. cutundir ; escudir; percudir, percutir, 
OPtg. precudir, Cat. percudida, OLeon. percudimiento, percundir, percun- 
dio, Venez. percusio; despercudir, Leon. espercudir ; Mex. Cub. empercudir, 
Salam. empercutir, Andal. epencudir; OCat. repercodir; recudir, regudir, re- 


cudencia, recudida, recudimiento, Ast. recudidura, Costarr. recudidero and 
recutidero, Col. recurtidero; sacudir, sacudida, sacudimiento, sacudidura, 
SAmer. sacudén, Ast. CAmer. sacudién, Ptg. sacudidela, sacudidor, sacu- 
didamente; sagudir, Murc. sagudia; sagudar; OSp. secodir, OCat. secudida; 
segudir; Sal. socutibre, Sal. socutible, Sal. socultrero, Sal. socatibili; Mex. 
sacotriar. 


The organization of these well over fifty reflexes into a coherent 
system has permitted us to reach various conclusions, some of which 
concern the methods used in exploring the Hispanic lexicon: 

1) The individual members of the Latin word family of quatié, 
-ere were closely knit together on Spanish territory, so that dis- 
turbances affecting one member easily spread to others; witness the 
sporadic appearance of agudir, regudir, formed in imitation of 
sagudir, segudir, which, in turn, betray the influence of segudar. 

2) The blend of secudir < succutere “‘to shake” and segudar 
< secitu ‘“‘to pursue,” resulting in the coinage of yet other inter- 
mediary types (sacudar, sagudar), may have doomed segudar, which 
disappeared from Spanish without leaving a single trace in the 

48 See the aforementioned dictionaries and that of J. Balari y Jovany, I 
19-20. 

49 See Aguilé, VII, 182. 

60 See Butlleti de dialectologia catalana, VII, 73. 


, 
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dialects. The cross of the two words may have produced the 
meaning of “harassing,” which is peculiar to some dialectal descend- 
ants of succutere. The temporary contact between percudir and 
cundir, yielding percundir (commonly found in eclogues and farces), 
gave us an opportunity to point out the less favored etymology of 
cundir, Latin condire, as preferable to a reconstructed Germanic 
base. Acudir, in its sudden strong surge (which carried it beyond 
the borders of Castile to Catalonia and Italy), was certainly instru- 
mental in displacing acorrer, left intact in other Romance languages. 

3) Observations were made on the connection between the wel- 
fare of a word and the acceptability of the prefix involved to the 
given dialect. Percudir was shown to have prospered only in those 
portions of the Peninsula where the prefix (and, in part, the preposi- 
tion) per- had taken root, that is, in Le6én and Catalonia. Else- 
where the verb, once strongly represented in Latin, was abandoned, 
unless it could be saved through prefix change (OPtg. precudir) or 
through protection by means of an introductory formative (dial. 
empercudir). Similarly, as the range of re- was more narrowly cir- 
cumscribed in Spanish than in neighboring languages, some forma- 
tions were discarded, others were suffered to subsist in a ‘‘disguised”’ 
form (arre-), yet others escaped oblivion through prefix change, 
among them recudir, evicted by acudir. 

4) The development of succutere illustrates a heretofore neglected 
point of Hispanic phonology: the maintenance or dissimilation of the 
sequence of two back vowels. Three different products were on 
record: o—o, e—o, a—o. Traces of *socodir were no longer found, 
but derivatives from this oldest branch were discovered around Sala- 
manca. The secodir type, attested in Old Leonese and Old Catalan, 
recalled the shift seen in fermoso, redondo. The successful sacodir 
type exhibited the less well known pattern of dissimilation inherent 
in calostro, la(n)gosta, argullo, aturar, afogar, zahondar, chapuzar, 
sahumar, sancochar. Material from other Romance languages, par- 
ticularly from Raeto-Romance, bespeaks the high age of this pattern. 

5) Light has been thrown on the interpenetration of vernacular 
and learned variants in literary Spanish and dialectal parlance alike. 
Percutir and recutir, although borrowed from Latin with the advent 
of the Renaissance, were strongly tinged by their native counterparts 
percudir and recudir. Confusion ensued, which permitted a pseudo- 
learned cutir to branch off through false regression and penetrate into 
the lexicon of writers like Luis de Le6n and Cervantes. Peninsular 
and American dialects show interesting instances of wavering be- 
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tween -cud- and -cut-; even *socudir, limited to notoriously conserva- 
tive communities, was superseded by socutir. 

6) Attention has been focused on a new possibility of determining 
the approximate age of a word in case the phonological criteria are 
not conclusive. If acudir appears in literature shortly after 1300, 
one may safely assume that it was a relatively recent formation at 
that time, because, in spite of its proven potentialities of semantic 
development, it served for two long centuries as a mere variant form 
of recudir, without showing a single symptom of “innovation” in 
point of meaning. 

7) The transition of recudir to acudir, accessible to observation, 
may be called a case of word graft. Acudir genetically has never 
had any central connotation of its own; it demonstrably took over 
nine separate meanings from older recudir and only at a later date 
began to develop independently. On the basis of adequate material, 
it was possible to determine its “branches” and to distinguish, 
within each branch, between inherited and additional meanings. 

8) The transmission of recutere cannot be followed step by step, 
since it falls largely into the preliterary period. The meanings of 
recudir in the oldest monuments correspond to those of recutere, 
repercutere, and excutere. The area of agreement between these 
three Latin cognates must have been enlarged in Ibero-Romance, 
and recudir must have emerged as the fittest to cumulate the nu- 
merous meanings. 

9) The reduction of the scope of acudir since the seventeenth 
century may be due to a clash of conflicting meanings (‘‘to ask for 
help’’—‘‘to come to help’’) which made the word ambiguous, hence 
less serviceable. The mutually exclusive meanings developed in 
two loosely connected semantic branches. Their internecine strug- 
gle is comparable to processes in French observed by the school of 
linguistic geographers. 

Yakov MALKIEL 

University of California 





VARIA 


THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF DANTE’S INFLUENCE 
IN SPAIN, 1515-1865 


Tue purpose of this short article is to point out that Dante’s fame in 
Spain after 1500 has not been treated satisfactorily and to urge some 
young scholar to investigate this matter. There exist excellent studies on 
Dante’s influence in France,' in England * and in Germany; ? it is high 
time that Spanish scholarship should produce something to take its place 
beside these studies and to complete the picture of Dante’s influence upon 
the major literatures of Europe. This seems the more imperative because 
the Spain of Metge, Imperial, Villena, Febrer, Santillana, Mena, Roca- 
berti and Padilla was the first nation to respond wholeheartedly to the 
inspiration emanating from the author of the Divina Commedia; yet all 
the detailed studies by Menéndez y Pelayo,‘ Farinelli,’ Sanvisenti,* 
Savj-Lopez 7 and Post * on the Dantesque works of these authors break 
off early in the sixteenth century. Ford’s essay,* which is supposed to 
include the sixteenth century, has disappeared from the Harvard Library ; 


of all the other works on this subject, only Hutton’s and Ameztia’s rapid 
surveys '° go so far as to include Quevedo’s indebtedness to Dante. The 
great gap between the sixteenth and the second half of the nineteenth 


1 A. Farinelli, Dante e la Francia dall’ eta media al secolo di Voltaire, Milano, 
1908. A. Counson, Danie en France, Erlangen-Paris, 1906. 

2 P. Toynbee, Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary, London, 1909; 
O. Kuhns, Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson, New York, 1904. 

*G. Scartazzini, Dante in Germania, Milano, 1881-1883. Th. Paur, “Dante 
in Deutschland,” Unsere Zeit, N.F., I, 1865. 

4M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1890- 
1908. 

5 A. Farinelli, Dante in Spagna, Francia, Inghilterra, Germania, Torino, 1922. 

* B. Sanvisenti, J primi influssi di Dante, del Petrarca e del Boccaccio sulla 
letteratura spagnuola, Milano, 1902. 

7P. Savj-Lopez, Dantes Einfluss auf spanische Dichter des 15. Jahrhunderts, 
Neapel, 1902. 

®C. R. Post, The Beginnings of the Influence of Dante in Castilian and Catalan 
Literature: 26th Annual Report of the Dante Society of America, 1908. 

* J. D. M. Ford, Dante’s Influence upon Spanish Literature during the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries: Dante Prize Essay, Cambridge, Mass., 1898. (Manu- 
script.) 

10 W. H. Hutton, “The Influence of Dante in Spanish Literature,” Modern 
Language Review, III, 1907-1908; A. G. de Ameztia, Fases y caracteres de la 
influencia del Dante en Espafia. Conferencia, Madrid, 1922. 
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centuries is ‘‘filled” with only a few words by Giannini," De Lollis * and 
Rossi"; but these Italians make only mysterious and vague allusions 
which are worthless unless corroborated and thoroughly elaborated upon 
by some future investigator. A new interest in Dante and new attempts 
to translate his epic—the first since Ferndndez de Villegas’ version of the 
Inferno in 1515—begin only after 1865; both Scartazzini “ and Besso “ 
have a few words to say about the new phase starting with the great 
European celebrations of the six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s birth. 

Foremost among the many reasons why Dante should have disap- 
peared from the Spanish scene between 1515 and 1865 was the fact that 
the acclaim by the German Protestants made him suspected,"* that parts 
of his works were put on the Indez librorum prohibitorum "' and that great 
Catholic leaders like Cardinal Bellarmin finally had to intervene in 
behalf of the intrepid Ghibelline and definitely confirm him as a loyal son 
of the Church of Rome."* But in spite of this suspicion hovering over his 
name, Dante surely could not have vanished so completely from Spanish 
literature as the dearth of present information would make us believe. 
Dante is and remains the great Catholic author of Southern Europe; it 
seems unbelievable that from the sixteenth century on he should have 
ceased to appeal to the Spaniards who, after all, shared in the same 
Catholic culture and Mediterranean tradition. 

A search for definite influences in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies should yield results, above all, in Alfonso de Valdés’ Didlogo de 
Mercurio y Carén and in the anonymous Tragicomedia alegérica del 
Paraiso y del Infierno (Burgos, 1539). References to Dantesque traces 
are relatively numerous, but scattered; they should be united in one 
concentrated study. Menéndez y Pelayo suggests an influence of Dante 
on the anonymous Libro de la Celestial Jerarquta y Infernal Laberinto, and 
Giannini does the same for Cristébal de Villalén’s El Crotalén—though it 
may often be hard to keep the contributions of Virgil, Lucian and Dante 
apart. Hurtado and Palencia ® indicate that Garcilaso de la Vega, 
Boscdin and Fray Luis de Leén knew Dante. Ameztia’s short pamphlet 
of 77 pages printed in duodecimo fleetingly refers to Antonio de Obregén’s 
brief reference to Dante in the Spanish translation of Los triunfos de 


4 A. Giannini, “La Fortuna di Dante in Ispagna,” L’ Italia che scrive, V, 1921. 

2 C. de Lollis, “Dante e la Spagna,” Dante, la vita, le opere, le grandi citta 
dantesche: Dante e ' Europa, Milano, 1921. 

13 R. Rossi, Dante e la Spagna, Milano, 1929. 

“4 G. Scartazzini, “Dante Alighieri in Spanien,”’ Magazin fiir die Litteratur des 
Auslandes, LII, 1870. 

16M. Besso, La fortuna di Dante fuori d'Italia, Firenze, 1912. 

% A. Schmitthenner, “Dante in der konfessionellen Polemik des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts,”’ Die Grenzboten, LXIII, 1904. 

17 P. Toynbee, “Dante and the Index,” Dante Studies, Oxford, 1921. 

18 P. Ronzy, “Bellarmin et Dante,’”’ Nouvelle Revue d’Italie, XIII, 1921. 

‘® Hurtado y Palencia, Historia de la literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1940. 
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Petrarca (with Obregén’s increasingly typical remark that “‘a mi parescer 
el estilo del Dante sea menos polido que el de nuestro Petrarca”’). Only 
scanty references can be found in Fernando de Herrara (whose entire 
personality Amezta compares to that of Dante) and in Cervantes (Galatea, 
VI and Don Quijote, II, 69). It is not likely that Lope de Vega knew 
Dante; but he was acquainted with Landino’s Commentary, from which 
he repeatedly borrowed Francesca’s words ‘‘Amor, che a nullo amato amar 
perdona”’ (e.g., in his Jerusalén conquistada). Two allusions to Dante in 
Saavedra Fajardo’s Reptblica Literaria and in Gracidn’s El Criticén are 
too short and show a complete lack of appreciation. Van Horne ** has 
uncovered definite Dantesque passages in Bernardo de Balbuena’s 
El Bernardo o Victoria de Roncesvalles. Among those who complement 
Hutton’s and especially Ameztia’s excellent words on the relationship 
between the Inferno and Quevedo’s Los Suefios are specialists on Quevedo 
like Mérimée.** But after Quevedo there follows the great barrenness. 
Yet Ameztia maintains that ‘‘aun en época de franca decadencia dantista, 
el inmortal florentino pudo ver desde su sepulcro la virtual influencia que, 
insospechada, continuaba ejerciendo en nuestros dominios,” and Hutton 
insists that ‘‘the influence of Dante, like the influence of the Bible and 
the Fathers, was a part of the inheritance which made [Cervantes, Lope, 
Calderén] great. . . . The influence of Dante in Spain was potent but 
not popular.”’ These statements seem perfectly acceptable, but they 
should be substantiated by definite facts. We can understand very well 
why Dante should not have been popular in the France of Boileau; but 
these conditions did not prevail in Spain, and there is no reason why he 
should not have left more traces during the siglo de oro. 

The eighteenth century of neo-classical sarcasm, of Bettinelli’s notori- 
ous Lettere Virgiliane and of Voltaire’s elegant mockery,™ has, of course, 
nothing to say about Dante, or only unfavorable things. Luzdn in La 
Poética ignores him completely; but later we find the usual neo-classical 
objections to the Divina Commedia in Juan Andrés’ El origen, progreso y 
estado actual de toda la literatura (1782 ff.): it is “un poema sin accién y 
sin caracteres, sin orden y sin regularidad,” and Dante is reproached for 
using Virgil as guide in regions with which the latter was not familiar and 
for making him explain things which he did not understand himself. 
Andrés approves of the criticism levelled at Dante by Bettinelli, for he, 
too, thinks that the verses are “duros y pesados, las rimas forzadas y ex- 
trafias” and that “algunos otros defectos de estilo pueden presentar copiosa 
materia a la censura de los erfticos’’; but in the end he is gracious enough 
to add “aunque reconoceremos tales vicios los atribuiremos a la rusticidad 
de los tiempos en que escribié6.”” Many more such opinions than the one 


*0 J. van Horne, “El Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena,” University of Illi- 
nois Studies in Language and Literature, XII, 1927. 

1 E. Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres de Francisco de Quevedo, Paris, 1886. 

2 E. Bouvy, Voltaire et l’ Italie, Paris, 1898. 
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I have happened to come across could surely be gleaned from the Spanish 
eighteenth century; it is not enough merely to exclaim exasperatedly, as 
De Lollis does: “‘Che cosa potremmo aspettarci dalla Spagna settecentesca 
per Dante, da una Spagna che coraggiosamente rinnegava come irregolari 
Lope—il prodigio della natura—e Calderén, quando in Italia Saverio 
Bettinelli, gareggiando con Voltaire, il meraviglioso denigratore di pro- 
fessione, condannava la stupefacente originalitA dantesca in nome del 
buon gusto?” 

But we feel the keenest disappointment not in the eighteenth century 
(for we had no right to expect anything better at that time), but in the Age 
of Romanticism—the new era when the Schlegels, Schelling, Witte and 
Philalethes in Germany; Cary, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Carlyle in 
England; Ginguené, Deschamps, Ozanam and Ampére in France; Merian, 
Sismondi, Mme. de Staél and Orelli in Switzerland,”* and Parsons, Emer- 
son and Longfellow in America * acclaimed Dante as one of the greatest 
geniuses of all times. Spain seems to have had nothing, or very little, 
to compare with the great efforts of these poets and scholars; for her the 
Schlegelian request of turning away from the false neo-classical gods of 
France meant a return—not to Dante, who was “‘also”’ a great poet—but 
to her own great and long neglected heroes, Cervantes, Lope and Calde- 
r6n. Already Taillandier * and, after him, Scartazzini and De Lollis 
insisted that Spain had enough to do investigating, appreciating and 
honoring again her own great poets and that she had hence no time for 
the Divina Commedia—and a check-up in Allison Peers * indeed supplies 
only very few and very meager allusions to Dante. De Lollis freely 
admits “che nessun gran momento della vita letteraria di Spagna si é 
prodotto sotto l’influsso dell’ estro dantesco,” but with regard to Spanish 
Romanticism he also adds—perhaps somewhat rashly—that “‘un biblio- 
grafo potrebbe riuscire a raccoglier centinaia di nomi di eruditi o curiosi 
che han nominato, o comprato, o magari anche letto Dante.” 

It is this latter unproved assertion which should be investigated and 
combined with a general study of Dante’s fame in Spain from 1515 to 
1865. It would be strange indeed if Spanish Romanticism had not pro- 
duced a single echo of the story of Francesca, of Ugolino, of La Pia or of 
Sordello, and if no repercussion at all could be found of Schelling’s Uber 
Dante in philosophischer Beziehung, of Hunt’s Story of Rimini, of Byron’s 
Prophecy of Dante, of Rossetti’s Sullo spirito antipapale che produsse la 
Riforma, or of Ozanam’s Dante et la philosophie catholique au treiziéme 


%3 W. P. Friederich, “Switzerland’s Contribution to the International Appre- 
ciation of Dante Alighieri,” Studies in Philology, XLII, 1945. 

* J.C. Mathews, Dante and Major American Writers, 1800-1867: Dante Prize 
Essay, Cambridge, Mass., 1938. (Manuscript.) 

% Saint-René Taillandier, “Dante Alighieri et la littérature dantesque en 
Europe,” Revue des deux mondes, 1856. 

* E. Allison Peers, A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain, Cambridge, 
1940, 
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siécle. I leave it to the specialists in Spanish literature to work on this 
problem; all I can do is to point to this regrettable gap in the broad and 
fascinating picture of Dante’s fame abroad. 


WERNER Pavt FRIEDERICH 
University of North Carolina 


OUR LADY OF ROCAMADOUR AND THE 
TWO GAMBLERS 


Cantiga 214 of Alfonso the Tenth’s well-known collection tells the 
following story: * 


Two men, one rich, the other poor, are dicing. The rich man stakes 
a considerable sum of money, the poor man a small church, which he had 
inherited from his ancestors.? He vows, in the event he wins, to make 
this church over to Our Lady of Rocamadour.* The rich man throws 
eighteen, that is, the highest number. The poor man, greatly perturbed, 
throws in his turn: he, too, casts eighteen; but the Virgin by a miracle 
splits one of the dice as it hits the board. One of the fragments being an 
ace, the poor man, having thus cast altogether nineteen, wins the stake. 


This version of the miracle is unique. Mediaeval Spain knew, how- 
ever, a variant, which forms part of the Libro de Exemplos: 4 


“‘Cuéntase (a) en una hestoria (b) de un jugador de dados que en- 
contré a sant (c) Bernardo yendo cabalgando (d) en un caballo, e dijole: 
«Varon de Dios, {quieres jugar ese (e) caballo a mi anima?>Sant (f) 
Bernardo dijo: «Si tu me obligas el anima, yo decenderé (g) del caballo.» 
E decendié (h), 6 comenzaron (i), é el jugador lanzé (k) diez é ocho puntos, 
é creyendo que ya habie (1) ganado, trabé (m) del freno del caballo en- 
tendiendo que ya era suyo, é dijo san (n) Bernardo:<Espera, fijo, que 
mas puntos estén en estos dados que los que tu veis (0).>E lanzdélosel 
santo homme (p), é el tercero partiése (q) por medio, e en la una parte 
parecieron (r) tres puntos é en la otra cuatro (s), que eran (t) siete, 6 con 


1 Ed. of the Spanish Academy, Madrid, 1889, t. II, pp. 299-300. 

?On the institution of ‘private churches’ in Gothic Spain, cf. J. Aschbach, 
Geschichte Spaniens und Portugals zur Zeit der Herrschaft der Almoraviden und 
Almohaden, Frankfurt a.M., 1833-1837, IT, 224; R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espajia del 
Cid, Madrid, 1929, I, 39. On the institution in general cf. F. Lot, La fin du monde 
antique et le début du moyen dge, Paris, 1927, p. 145; H. Boehmer, in “Texte u. 
Forsch. z. engl. Kulturgesch.,” Festgabe f. F. Liebermann, Halle, 1921, pp. 301- 
353; M. Buchner, Historisches Jahrbuch, 1927, XLVII, 252-274. 

* This shrine enjoyed great renown throughout the middle ages and was the 
goal of numerous pilgrimages from both Spain and France. 

‘Cf. Bulletin hispanique, 1937, XX XIX, p. 34, No. 254. We reproduce the 
text of the edition of Pascual de Gayangos, adding in the notes the variants offered 
by the MS 432, fonds espagnol, of the Bibliothéque Nationale. a. Cuentasse; b. 
ystoria; c. ssant; d. cavalgando; e. esse; f. e sant; g. descendere del cavallo e en 
tres dados sy mas puntos echares que yo luego te daré el cavallo; h. descendié; 
i, comengaron a jugar; k. lancé; |. que avia; m. traudé; n. sant; o. veyes; p. E el 
santo ome langé los dos dados e venieron doze puntos; q. partidsse; r. parescieron; 
8. quatro; t. heran; u. con los otros doze; v. veyendo; w. sant; x. E rescebié. 
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los doce de los otros (u) fueron diez é nueve, é el jugador, viendo (v) este 
miraglo, puso su anima so obediencia de sant (w) Bernardo, é recibié (x) 
el hdbito de monje, é vivié santamente.” 


In this form the legend seems to have attained a certain popularity 
in the latter part of the middle ages: we meet it again in compilations 
such as the Gesta Romanorum, the Scala Coeli, the Chessbook of Jacopo 
da Cessole, and many others.’ It is to be noted, however, that some of 
these texts have modified the essential feature of the story by suppressing 
the miracle. Thus in the account of the Gesta Romanorum published by 
H. Oesterley the gambler casts seventeen and already thinks he has won, 
when S. Bernard casts eighteen. The French translation is even more 
absurd: there the gambler casts only eight with three dice but just the 
same jumps to the conclusion that he has won.* In the former of these 
two variants we are evidently dealing with a rationalist tendency which 
led to the suppression of the miracle. A blunder of the copyist or 
translator seems to be at the bottom of the latter. However that may be, 
the text of the Libro, like that of the cantiga kept the miracle and must 
be considered as representing the original version. 

One might be tempted to see in the version of the Libro and the Latin 
compilations mere borrowings from some Vita Sancti Bernardi. Such 
is not the case. The corresponding episode of the Vita, the direct source 
of the Legenda aurea,’ presents an account wholly devoid of the mirac- 
ulous but underlining the fine humanity of the great French saint: 


A monk who in the world had been a ribald and a gambler, was 
tempted by the Evil One to leave the monastery. Since Bernard could 
not hold him, he asked him on what he expected to live. The monk 
replied: ‘I know how to dice and might live on that.” Bernard said to 
him: “If I entrust some money to you, will you come back every year and 
divide the profits with me?” On hearing this proposal, the monk was 
right glad and made the promise. Bernard then had twenty solidi given 
to him, and the monk left with that sum. Now the holy man acted thus 
in order to have him come back, as it really happened later. The wretch 
thus went away and lost everything. Then he appeared at the gate of 
the monastery, very crestfallen. hen the man of God learned of his 
return, he went joyfully to meet him and made ready to receive his part 
of the proceeds. The gambler then said: ‘Alas, my father, not only have 
I won nothing but I have even lost my capital: if you are willing, receive 
me as your capital.” Bernard replied kindly: ot that is so, it is better 
to take that than to lose everything.” 


It is not difficult to see that this delightful story was the starting 
point of the other versions, which evidently added thereto an older theme, 
that of the miracle of the broken die. Before enquiring into older occur- 
rences of the theme, let us see whether it may be found outside of Spain 


5 Gesta Romanorum, ed. H. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872, p. 740, No. 170. 
* Le Violier des histoires romaines, ed. G. Brunet, Paris, 1858, p. 391, No. 138. 


7 Ed. Th. Graesse, Leipzig, 1850, p. 534; trad. J.-B. M. Roze, Paris, 1902, 
II, 470. 
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and France—for the text of the Libro has all the ear-marks of a French 
origin. 
The Great Saga of S. Olaf tells the following story:* 


After a long war, S. Olaf, King of Norway, makes peace with his 
brother-in-law, the king of Sweden (1020). The two monarchs meet at 
Kuningelf for the ag! saps of reaching a permanent settlement. It is said 
that they diced for the possession of the isle of Hisingen, which in the 
past had belonged sometimes to the kings of Norway and sometimes to 
those of Sweden. At the first cast of the dice the king of Sweden threw 
twice six (they were evidently playing with two dice). The king of 
Norway cast as much. The second time the king of Sweden repeated 
his former throw, and every one thought that King Olaf was going to lose. 
But without giving up hope he said: “‘Providence can still make me win.” 
He cast the dice and to the astonishment of all one of the dice broke in 
two, giving the king seven points, so that he won the island for Norway. 


This text agrees with the Spanish ones in that the divine power inter- 
venes in favor of one of two gamblers, with the edifying element being 
properly reduced toa minimum. In fact, the French story of 8. Bernard 
winning the gambler’s soul is the only one which can be classed as 
“edifying” in the true sense of that term. Still, one cannot help being 
surprised at seeing a saint, however laudable the purpose he has in mind, 
have recourse to a device which has always been held in abhorrence by 
the Church. The logical person to dice for a man’s soul is indeed not a 
saint at all but the Evil One. That this conjecture is correct is shown 


by an oral tradition from East Prussia which evidently goes back to a 
period anterior to the conversion of that country to Protestantism: ® 


At a distance of about a mile from the town of Domnau there is a 
boulder of considerable size exhibiting three square holes resembling the 
impression made by three large dice. These holes are said to have the 
following origin: 

Once upon a time a carpenter of Domnau, a man usually devout and 
beyond reproach, when he had drunk a little too much, boastingly invited 
the Devil to a game of dice. The Devil was not slow in coming and they 
chose the boulder in question as a table. The Devil staked a large sum 
of money against the carpenter’s soul; he had the first throw and cast the 
highest number. The carpenter became sober at once and fully realized 
what he had got himself into. He invoked the Holy Virgin and cast the 
dice. Then it happened that one of the dice split in two, giving him the 
victory. The Devil disappeared in a rage; but the impress of the dice is 
still visible on the stone. 


In this text everything is in order: the Devil is the proper person to 
tempt mortals to gamble away their souls, and it is clear that S. Bernard 


* Olafs saga hins helga, c. 89, pp. 210-211; cf. Konrad Maurer, Die Bekehrung 
des norwegischen Stammes zum Christentum, Miinchen, 1855-56, I, 612; Arv. Aug. 
Afzelius, Swenska Folkets Sago-Hdafder eller Faderneslandets Historia, Stockholm, 
1839-43, II, 65. The same miracle is said to have been performed by 8. Magnus 
in favor of a gambler; cf. Magnus saga hins helga, c. 49, pp. 528-530. 

*W. J. A. von Tettau and J. D. H. Temme, Die Volkssagen Ostpreussens, 
Litthauens und Westpreussens, Berlin, 1837, p. 197, No. 201. 
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borrowed the Devil’s method for a good purpose, very much as the pious 
souls have borrowed the Devil’s tunes to use them for church hymns. 
By the same token it is clear that the story embodied in this oral tale 
from East Prussia must be older than the French original of the Libro, 
that is, it must go back at least to the fourteenth century. It can be 
easily shown, however, that it is really much older. 

In the Greek Bios of 8. Symeon Salos, which goes back to the early 
centuries of Christianity, we read the following episode: ?° 


After the saint’s death, one of his friends, a member of the city council 
of his home town, falls ill. He dreams that he is dicing with a black 
fellow, who is none other than Thanatos (Death) in person. He is play- 
ing a losing game and, in order to win, must cast thrice six. At that 
point S. Symeon appears to him and offers to throw for him on condition 
that henceforth he abstain from carnal intercourse with his wife. The 
sick man makes the promise and the saint, taking hold of the dice box, 
casts thrice six, thus saving his friend’s life. 


This Greek tale reads very much like the East Prussian, except that 
Death here takes the place of the Devil. It is to be noted, however, that, 
contrary to the East Prussian, the Greek text cannot reflect the original 
because here again there is no miracle: the sick man might very well have 
cast eighteen himself, without supernatural aid. The context of the tale 
evidently requires that only a miracle, namely the miracle of the broken 
die, can save the man. We thus arrive at the conclusion that the oral 
tale from East Prussia reflects the lost archetype most faithfully, another 
striking proof—if such were needed—for the well-known assertion of the 
late Kaarle Krohn, namely that an oral variant, recorded in relatively 
recent times, may (and often does) stand closer to the archetype than any 
historical text, likely to have modified the original data in accordance 
with the author’s special preoccupations and prejudices. 

At all events, the Greek and East Prussian variants, which make it 
clear that the game is to decide over the gambler’s life or death, represent 
the archetype of the story, which may be presumed to be of East Mediter- 
ranean origin and to have reached the Occident during the crusades. 
Additional variants, which may throw light on the road of the migration, 
would in the nature of things be highly welcome. 


ALEXANDER H. KRappe 
Princeton, N. J. 


‘QUE TAN, QUE TANTO’ 


Kany’s American Spanish Syntax ' offers the only important note, to 
my knowledge, on the interrogatives qué tan and qué tanto, so common in 
our own Southwest and in northern Mexico, the one to replace the unused 
cudn and the other alternating with cudnto. 


1° Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 1st series, t. XCIII, col. 1739. 
' Chicago, 1945, pp. 330-331. 
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Kany points out that the usage “‘is a survival from the older language,” 
and quotes the Celestina, Melchor de Santa Cruz, and Quevedo. Qué 
tanto is, in fact, medieval, for it appears in two Alfonsine astronomical 
works, the Cadnones de Albateni (a translation) and the Libros de Astronomia 
(original compilation). The Wisconsin files do not show that it appears 
elsewhere in Alfonso. It is irregular, predominating over quanto in some 
portions of the manuscripts and in other portions not appearing at all, 
apparently being a pet of some particular scribe or scribes. The follow- 
ing are among the many instances of its use in Albateni: 


si tu quisieres saber esto por otra carrera, sabe que tantos son aquellos menudos 
que tu asdemas. 4Vb. 

auemos comengado del signo de Capricornio por que se a sabudo que tantos son 
los sobimientos de los signos en midiel cielo. 6Rb. 


esso sera que cates a los menudos que tu as demas, e sabe que tantos son de LX. 
5Vb. 

esta declinacion non se puede saber que tanta es. 5Rb. 

con esto podras saber . . . que tanta sera su altura sobrell orizon. 26Ra. 

En la quantidad de la declinacion del gerco de los signos que tanta es del gerco 
dell yguador del dia. 5Rb (chapter title). 


No examples of qué tan appear, unless one count que tamanno.? This 
perhaps deserves to be counted because of the fact that it maintained 
itself alongside of the synonymous quamanno, which bears the same 


relationship to que tamanno as cudnto bears to qué tanto. Examples from 
Albateni are: 


de saber que tanta es la longura de las estrellas de la tierra, & que tamannos son 
sos diametros. 2Ra. 


Quando quisieres saber que tamanno es ell annadimiento del dia mayor sobrel 
dia egual. 9Va. 


There is a similarity between this medieval use of qué tanto and the 
puristic rule for cudl as opposed to qué in modern Spanish: it does not 
appear as an adjunct. The adjunct form is quanto, as witness: 


la particion es saber quantas uezes es doble el mayor del menor. Albateni 3Rb. 


(Quanto appears freely in other positions: ‘de saber quanta es” [Astro- 
nomia II 6614.]) Nosuch restrictions obtain in the modern usage of qué 
tanto, as Kany’s examples show. 

Qué tan and qué tanto are felt to be incorrect by most cultured Spanish 
Americans whom I have questioned. Amado Alonso rejected all the 
qué tan and qué tanto expressions in a questionnaire submitted to him 
except the obviously substantive “;A qué tanto por ciento se presta el 
dinero?” One of the editors of the Diario de Costa Rica criticized a 
subordinate for translating a dispatch with “Igndérase qué tan fuerte 
resistencia hayan hecho los iraneses’”’ (issue of 26 Aug. 1941, p. 3/4). 
The majority of the Spanish Americans who reject the phrases do so, 


? Not used adjectivally in modern Spanish. 
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however, with some hesitation; they are inclined to say “doubtful” 
rather than “wrong,” and to be inconsistent. Thus one Central Ameri- 
can writer of note rejected “;Qué tantas personas hay en la sala?” but 
felt that “;A qué tantos dias del mes estamos?” was all right; a close 
acquaintance of his, likewise a writer, rejected both. The nonadjunct 
uses enjoy a wider sanction, probably because they approach the sub- 
stantive (in ““j;Qué tanto es?”, for example, we can construe tanto as a 
noun, in which category it is universal), as do also, I suspect, locutions 
where qué tanto is a shade more precise than cudnto—inquiring not merely 
‘how much,’ but ‘just how much.’ 


Dwicat L. BoLIncEeR 
University of Southern California 


NOTES ON SPANISH CONSONANT PHONEMES 


Tue April 1945 number of the Hispanic Review carries an interesting 
article by Amado Alonso entitled “Una ley fonolégica del espafiol.” In 
this article Amado Alonso first summarizes the differences which, accord- 
ing to modern linguistic science, exist between phonetics and phonology. 
Then, applying the ideas summarized in the introductory pages to 
Spanish consonant phonemes, he formulates, in a variety of ways, a law 
to the effect that certain phonetic aspects (point of articulation, manner 
of articulation, voice) of Spanish consonants usually are essential to 
meaning at the beginning of a syllable and nonessential to meaning at the 
end of asyllable.! I believe this statement is correct as far as it goes, but 
I think more light can be thrown on the subject. The materials presented 
by Dr. Alonso to illustrate his law bring into sharp focus the varying 
behavior of Spanish consonants according to the position they occupy 
in the syllable.? I should like to present more or less the same materials 
in such a way as to show why Spanish consonants may behave one way 
in initial position and another in final position. In considering the 
various consonant phonemes I shall shift the emphasis from the position 
they occupy to the phonological context in which they are found. 

Before undertaking to demonstrate his law Professor Alonso mentions 
as a preliminary limitation the fact that, for all practical purposes, ch, 7 
and y (the consonant, not the semi-vowel) do not exist in final position. 
Later on he states that palatal consonants as such do not occur either in 
final position. These preliminary limitaticas are important. It seems 
to me they could and should be extended as follows: The end-position is, 
in @ sense, an unnatural one for most Spanish consonants. Or, expressed 
more scientifically, the open syllable of the type ba occurs about twice as 


' Hereafter I refer to initial or final position in the syllable without repeating 
the word syllable. 

* This varying behavior is fully recorded in T. Navarro’s Manual de pronun- 
ctacién espafiola. Amado Alonso’s innovation consists in interpreting it according 
to the principles of phonology. 
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frequently in Spanish as the closed syllable of the type ab. I wonder if 
some of the interest and significance of Alonso’s law of contrasting be- 
havior is not eliminated by the realization that it is based on the com- 
parison of a frequent or typical situation with a rather infrequent one. 

Having disposed of preliminary considerations, let’s take a look at 
some of the examples introduced by Professor Alonso. Starting off with 
the nasals, he affirms that, phonologically, point of articulation is all- 
important in the initial position. Examples: cama, cana, cafia. Obvi- 
ously, to change the point of articulation of the nasal in these and similar 
words would be to change the meaning. When the nasal appears in final 
position it assumes the point of articulation of the following consonant 
(un paso, un farol, un cesto, un dia, un lado, un llanto, un campo) without 
altering the phoneme or affecting the meaning of the word. I think most 
linguists would be willing to admit that even a deliberate mispronunci- 
ation like yn farol for um farol would be intelligible to Spanish-speaking 
people. It is clear, then, that the point of articulation of a nasal in final 
position is not essential phonologically speaking. Admitting the validity 
of the above, I still find that the comparison of the two series of nasals 
is not very satisfying, because the words in the second series are not 
analogous, structurally, to the words in the first. Does the nasal exist 
in final position when it alone would serve to distinguish one word from 
another (which is the case in cama, cana, cafia)? I think not, but if it did, 
then we could see whether point of articulation was any less important 
in one position than in the other. 

We have been dealing with consonants from the point of view of place 
of articulation. Now let’s examine a few cases in which manner of 
articulation is the decisive factor. Examples: caro-carro, pero-perro, 
coro-corro. It is evident that to change from one trill to more than one 
would be to change the phoneme and the word. There are no words, 
to my knowledge, in which final r alone would determine meaning accord- 
ing to whether it was trilled once or more than once, that is to say, there 
are no words analogous to caro-carro, etc. It is, of course, true that in 
words like tierno, carne, dolor, a variety of r’s may be heard, but the 
phonological composition of the words is sufficiently different to enable 
us to keep them apart whether the r is trilled or not. 

What we have been saying of the nasals and the vibrants can be 
applied to the laterals also. Examples: calar-callar, polo-pollo; and 
dulce, falda, colcha, el llanto, el fiame, el yunque. 

At a certain point in his discussion of miscellaneous consonant pairs 
which are carefully distinguished in initial position and sometimes con- 
fused in final position, Dr. Alonso shows that s is never confused with r 
in initial position but may be in final position (los reyes, dos reales). The 


* More precise information regarding the composition of the syllable in 
Spanish will soon be available in T. Navarro’s forthcoming book on Spanish 
phonology. 
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usual phonological composition of Spanish words does not ordinarily 
permit us to see how final consonants which might be confused would 
behave if the words were otherwise identical (such as cama-cafia, polo- 
pollo, etc.). In the case of r and s this is possible, although Amado Alonso 
doesn’t say so. Examples: estar-estds, dar-das, vender-vendés (vos), etc. 
Here, of course, r and s must not be and are not confused, because phono- 
logical context alone is not enough to maintain the identity of the 
phoneme (any more than it is in pero-perro, etc.). 

Up to now we have been examining cases in which either point of 
articulation or manner of articulation was decisive. Now let’s consider 
a few in which voice or lack of it is the crucial factor. Amado Alonso 
cites the following words to illustrate the importance of this factor in 
certain initial consonants: gasa-casa, falda-falta, temblar-templar. I don’t 
believe it is possible to find analogous pairs for these consonants in final 
position. Here are a few of the numerous examples presented by Pro- 
fessor Alonso: cépsula-cdbsula, adopcién-adobcién, absurdo-apsurdo, atmés- 
fera-admésfera, eksigir-egsigir. 

Dr. Alonso has limited himself largely to standard Spanish. At this 
point I think it would be instructive to enter briefly into the field of 
dialectical forms. There are many dialectical words in which any or all 
of the phonetic aspects of final consonants may be changed. What’s 
more, the consonant may be vocalized or omitted entirely. Examples: 
cdpsula-cdbsula-cdcsula-cdusula, concepto-concecto-conceito-conceuto, ob- 
tener-optener-octener-otener,‘ etc., etc. I adduce these forms to show the 
extreme distortion and even disappearance which may be the lot of final 
consonants. One is forced to conclude that, from the standpoint of 
phonology, not only is precise phonetic realization of a final consonant 
often unnecessary but also the entire consonant. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the phonetic realization of a consonant is relatively 
unimportant only in words whose physiognomy is not seriously altered 
by the distortion or disappearance of the consonant, that is, in words 
whose phonological composition (without the consonant in question) is 
adequate for identification. 

That phonological context may have a more important bearing on 
Spanish consonant phonemes than position in the syllable is supported 
by the fact that initial consonants, too, may be altered in words whose 
composition is sufficiently different from that of other words to ensure 
the possibility of identification: bueno-giieno, abuelo-agiielo, piedra-piegra, 
carraspera-garraspera, bofetén-gofetén, boniato-moniato,’ etc. etc. Natu- 


‘TI have heard these forms personally. They and many more can be found 
in the volumes of the Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana and in Cuervo’s 
Apuntaciones criticas . . . , to mention only a couple of well-known and acces- 
sible sources. 

5 These words and numerous others can be found in the works cited in note 4, 
or, more rapidly, in T. Navarro’s Cuestionario lingilistico hispanoamericano, 
Buenos Aires, 1943, pp. 30-35. 
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rally, no one would expect to find such changes in pairs like bota-gota, 
besa-mesa, etc. I admit, of course, that consonant changes in initial 
position are much less frequent than in final position. 

In summing up, let me say that it has not been my intention to prove 
that Amado Alonso is wrong in affirming that certain phonetic aspects of 
a phoneme are usually essential at the beginning of a syllable and not at 
the end. It has been my purpose to demonstrate that this is ordinarily 
true by virtue of the typical structure of Spanish words (in which end- 
position is not typical). I have also tried to show that where it is possible 
to present analogous series of words for the final and the initial position 
precise phonetic realization is of equal importance in both cases. If I 
were to formulate a “law” regarding the consonant phoneme in Spanish 
(whether standard or dialectical), it would read something like this: ‘“The 
identity of a consonant phoneme is ordinarily, but not always, maintained 
in initial position by virtue of its phonetic realization, whereas in final 
position it is very frequently maintained by virtue of phonological 
context.” 


RicHarp L. PREDMORE 
Duke University 





REVIEWS 


Sentido y forma de las ‘Novelas Ejemplares.’ Por Joaquin Casalduero. 
(Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, Anejo I.) Buenos Aires, 1943: 219 
pages. 


Twenty years ago Américo Castro’s El Pensamiento de Cervantes 
lifted Cervantes criticism to the level of philosophic understanding; 
Joaquin Casalduero’s book now places it in the realm of esthetics. What 
one accomplished for the history of ideas in the Spanish Renaissance, the 
other has now done for the history of literary technique in the Spanish 
Baroque. 

Against academic indifference, suspicion, and even alarm, the concept 
of the Baroque has gradually penetrated from the field of art into that of 
literature, and now, apparently, we are prepared to admit its importance 
as a key to the period in which Spain most nearly realized herself. To 
explore and understand it would seem to be the most urgent and chal- 
lenging task of Spanish scholarship. It will not be an easy one and there 
are legitimate misgivings aboutit. In Spanish studies, more than in most 
other fields, precise knowledge of fundamental facts is still too often un- 
available, but perhaps in the first penetration of a new field like that of 
Baroque literary art, while a minimum of fact is indispensable, what we 
seem to need most is intuitive boldness, the kind of passionate insight 
which Sr. Casalduero displays in this book. 

We have caught glimpses of this understanding of the Baroque in his 
studies on the Don Juan-theme (1938), on the composition of the Quijote 
(1940), on Fuente Ovejuna (1943) and on Galdés (1943), but the 
present study is obviously built on an invisible armature of Baroque 
theory, only casually and as it were accidentally revealed, yet so full and 
apparently so well organized that it could perhaps have been presented 
in the form of a regular treatise. Fray Luis de Leén is placed in the 
“first Baroque’”’ (p. 65); there are allusions to an ultimo barroco (137) and 
later to a rationalist rococé (145) introduced by a pre-rococé. That is the 
kind of veiled chronological background, distinguished from both Renais- 
sance and Romanticism, on which the author projects the world of the 
Novelas Ejemplares. 

The whole study is based, of course, on the tacit assumption that 
Cervantes is a part of the Baroque. Some may reject this in toto. 
Others, while conceding that he shows definitely Baroque traits, may feel 
that his naturalness, his humor and his all-embracing humanity are in 
fundamental conflict with the nature and basic techniques of the Baroque. 
Sr. Casalduero’s own position is nowhere clearly stated, and we can only 
guess at it; but a passage in his Galdés (p. 165) seems to imply that in his 
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opinion Cervantes, while in the Baroque, was not really of it: “Mientras 
Lope vive inmerso en el conflicto barroco, el creador de Don Quijote vive 
en conflicto con el Barroco.”’ The question will have to be left for a 
special investigation, but sound method would seem to call for at least a 
preliminary discussion in the present book. 

Limited as the world of the novelas may appear to be, it is as complex 
in its detail as it is vast in its implications, but the author, in spite of a 
deceptive scorn of footnotes, keeps it under easy and masterful control. 
The actual chronology of the stories, still largely uncertain, is ignored, as 
being, in a study of this kind, of no special importance (10 f.); but far 
from being unaware of its problems, the author actually contributes a 
suggestion for the dating of Las dos doncellas (166 f.). It is true that, 
when a tempting opportunity offers for historical criticism, for instance 
in discussing the meaning of the word ejemplar (40), it is summarily 
dispatched. 

Sr. Casalduero’s interest is justifiably limited to the Novelas Ejem- 
plares as they appeared in 1613, regardless of the dating of their action 
or the year of their composition, and he proceeds first of all (17 ff.) to 
consider them as an organic whole: “‘Sdélo si nos damos cuenta de que la 
coleccién es un organismo, en el cual cada novela tiene su funcidén, 
podremos penetrar en la esencia de cada una en particular.’”’ The idea 
that the various parts of a book, each complete in itself, may be further 
arranged according to a pattern, is not unknown. Both Torres Naharro 
in his Propalladia (1517) and a lively storyteller (not as well known as he 
deserves to be) named Bartolomé de Villalba in his Pelegrino curioso (ca. 
1577) deliberately arranged their literary fare after the manner of a 
banquet. But simple whimsies of this kind are far removed from the 
complicated and almost hermetic plan with which Sr. Casalduero credits 
(or shall we say burdens?) Cervantes. In a somewhat confusing mixture 
of chemical, musical, pictorial and architectonic phraseology, we are 
urged to consider the Novelas Ejemplares as polarized between the first, 
the Gitanilla, and the last of the series, the Coloquio de los Perros. Be- 
tween these terminal elements there develops a musico-architectonic 
composition built up of two groups of four novelas each, devoted respec- 
tively to themes labeled Mundo ideal and Mundo social, framing two 
groups of three, respectively designated as Pecado original and Virtud y 
libertad. Within the group of twelve novelas, and crossing the divisions 
already indicated, there is moreover assumed to exist a correspondence 
and balance not only between the two polarizers, 1 and 12, but also be- 
tween 2 and 11, 3 and 10, 4 and 9, and so forth. 

Most readers will probably grant that Cervantes may have arranged 
his collection more or less definitely as a unit, and the words of the pro- 
logue may perhaps be taken as an injunction to study the collection as a 
whole: “si no fuera por no alargar este sujeto, quiz4 te mostrara el sabroso 
y honesto fruto que se podria sacar, asf de todas juntas como de cada una 
de por sf.”” These words, as a matter of fact, reflect, somewhat vaguely, 
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a Renaissance concept of beauty perfectly familiar to Cervantes, and the 
author could have effectively quoted a passage from the Fourth Book of 
La Galatea (ed. Schevill-Bonilla, II, 45) where Cervantes declared: 
“‘Muestrase la vna parte de la belleza corporal en cuerpos viuos de varones 
y de hembras, y esta consiste en que todas las partes del cuerpo sean de 
por st buenas, y que todas juntas hagan vn todo perfecto y formen vn 
cuerpo proporcionado de miembros y suauidad de colores.” If Cervantes 
meant to apply these words more or less literally in the arrangement of 
the novelas, Sr. Casalduero is assured of having chosen the perfect 
manner of approach. How much design we shall read into the structure 
depends entirely, then, on the critic’s ability. The measure of his insight 
and recreative power, and also of his plausibility, is the measure of our 
acceptance, and each reader will have to judge for himself. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, and in the full realization that the study of 
Baroque technique may lead to strange discoveries, far beyond the beaten 
path of logic, Sr. Casalduero here, as in his study on the composition of 
the Quijote, has gone beyond the measure of discretion, both in his 
assumptions on the interaction of the various parts todas juntas and in 
his interpretation of each part de por st. The author himself has graci- 
ously admitted the possibility of his being in error (23) and we express 
our opinion without prejudice of his really unusual perceptiveness and 
ingenuity. 

We are sorry to have to resort to a somewhat bald recital of the facts, 
breaking the spell of the author’s highly skilful argument, but we submit 
that the reader will be no little intrigued on finding El Licenciado 
vidriera and La fuerza de la sangre presented as illustrations of original 
sin. No one will deny the importance of the sense of original sin in the 
Baroque period, but few will have looked for it in the mind and life of 
Tomas Rodaja. Toméas is seen sleeping under a tree, a woman poisons 
him with a love-philter. The tree, we are told, is the Tree of Good and 
Evil, and the veneficio is Eve’s fatal apple. In La fuerza de la sangre 
Leocadia is violated, sees a crucifix and takes it with her as a witness and 
a consolation. The real meaning of this? Eve, violated under the tree, 
later (as in the poem of San Juan de la Cruz) saved by the Tree of the 
Cross. It will be remembered that Sr. Casalduero, deeply preoccupied 
by the moral and religious problem of the Baroque, has interpreted Lope’s 
Fuente Ovejuna as mainly a tragic conflict between la lascivia (the Comen- 
dador) and el matrimonio (Laurencia-Frondoso); similarly, he would 
interpret La Gitanilla as an expression of ‘“Honestidad y matrimonio 
tridentino.” This is perhaps easier to understand than Rinconete y 
Cortadillo as conveying “la seguridad que tiene el hombre de estarse 
salvando cuando se est4 condenando” (91), or La espafiola inglesa as 
giving expression to a hope for England’s eventual return to the bosom 
of the Church (103). 

Elsewhere the author reads unexpected significance into apparently 
accidental facts: in Las dos doncellas (165) the journey of the characters 
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forms a triangle on the map, the protagonists are also three, and later, 
when they run into their respective fathers, these again are three! The 
author never pedantically insists on such observations, but they are 
there and cannot be completely ignored. Even when rather absurd, 
they are often highly ingenious and must be regarded as disconcerting 
expressions of the author’s great talent, which is evident throughout 
the book. 

Consider the study on La Gitanilla (one of the best), the novela which 
introduced the romantic gypsy into world-literature, interesting also for 
its Renaissance nature-theme and moreover a notable character study. 
Sr. Casalduero’s analysis has given it new life and significance. His 
interpretation of the relationship between Preciosa and the paje-poeta 
(a figure heretofore scarcely noticed), his description of their troubled 
third meeting (47), is subtle and charming and entirely new. He ex- 
plains how Preciosa’s insistence on her virtue, tiresome enough to call to 
mind the word himenolatria, is harmonized into the ‘‘vitalidad de su 
virtud”’ by her winning desenvoltura (56). We now perceive in Preciosa’s 
honestidad and desenvoltura the perfect pendant to the Renaissance 
gentleman’s esfuerzo and desenvoltura, remembering, moreover, that this 
word, as Menéndez Pidal has pointed out, was probably of Spanish 
origin. And so the deep and tender seriousness of Preciosa is here 
properly understood, even as she recites her ensalmo and half-playfully 
recalls the young man to the bonita confiancita, the holy trust he owes to 
his betrothed. On the other hand, and also with the Gitanilla in mind, 
Sr. Casalduero, comparing the Cornelian hero, always eager for Baroque 
‘admiration,’ with the heroes of Cervantes, observes that the latter do not 
emphasize their struggles, so that, although obstacles are overcome, no 
lucha heroica is presented; he then goes on to say: “Lo que no acepta 
[Cervantes ] es que el mismo personaje haga su destino” (15). The first 
point seems to us well taken, the second more than doubtful. Cervantes 
is no Deus ex machina to his characters. Preciosa, a practically “auton- 
omous” character, seems to us very definitely engaged in shaping her own 
destiny. This is Renaissance individualism (just as the absence of crisis- 
psychology is Renaissance serenity), individualism not yet ‘essentialized’ 
into group consciousness. How else are we to construe Preciosa’s 
words: “‘yo pienso fabricarme / mi suerte y ventura buena. / Haga yo lo 
que en mf es, / que en ser buena me encamine, / y haga el cielo y deter- 
mine / lo que quisiere después.’”’ Nevertheless, the author insists: ‘‘Los 
héroes de Cervantes en realidad no tienen voluntad de ser, son... ,” 
while Preciosa, dominating her lawless little world, calmly dictates “‘la 
ley de mi voluntad, que es la mds fuerte de todas.” 

Carried away by his delight in generalizations, the author inclines to 
llet the moral struggle, which he places at the heart of the Baroque, 
dominate every aspect of a period in which Renaissance and Baroque 
attitudes are still greatly confused. To this we may attribute such 
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indefensible words as the following: ‘La naturaleza [para Cervantes ] es 
tan baja y el hombre que conffa en sus propias fuerzas es tan absurdo 

. »” (16), and it may also explain the unlikely picture of a Cervantes 
seeing man “desde la fuerza inmutable de una fe, de una creencia” (16). 
May not the reader ask himself: Was then de Lollis right, after all? We 
prefer to consider it as simply a case of mistaken perspective. Sr. 
Castro, from his Renaissance point of view, sees Carrizales dying a 
“muerte post errorem’’; Sr. Casalduero cannot help turning the “error” 
into Tridentine sin (144 f.). Perhaps neither of them is quite right, for 
while there is a Renaissance arrogance about Carrizales, there is also 
something devilish in the deliberation of his ruthless plans. The rococé 
humanity of Don Diego in El st de las nifias throws the situation into 
proper relief. 

Sometimes Sr. Casalduero himself, intent on making an ingenious 
point, will turn to the Renaissance. The innocence of Leonora in the 
final version of El celoso extremefio, for instance, is placed, with delicate 
chivalry, on the basis of esthetic morality: ‘‘Cervantes no pod{fa enlodar 
asi a su personaje, nifia a quien vemos jugar a las mufiecas y entretenerse 
con golosinas” (149). The author even assures us, this time on the basis 
of the purest fancy, that between 1605 and the final version of 1613, 
Cervantes was deeply worried by his mistake, “atormentado con la 
injusticia que habfa cometido.” Indubitably Leonora is repeatedly 
described as simple, incauta, ignorante, yet the fact remains that the 
original version represented her as guilty, and that, without guilt on her 
part, the husband’s forgiveness is emptied of all significance. And to 
say that El celoso extremefio (as well as El curioso impertinente) are not 
relevant to their author’s attitude on the problem of honor (174) is 
completely arbitrary. 

Much more might still be said, for this is a book of great density and 
immensely stimulating. We might praise the acute interpretation of the 
Baroque mdzima, solid core of El licenciado vidriera, not as a petrified 
gem of long dead wisdom, but as a dynamic concentration of actual 
experience, often immediately retranslated into further experience, ‘el 
misterio del mundo vivido en su intensa totalidad” (112). We might 
question perceiving the pattern of the Dance of Death in the same novela 
(111) or wonder at the connection between the lengthy quotation from 
Los Nombres de Cristo and the wicked shepherds in the Coloquio de los 
Perros (203 ff.). Cervantes, it would seem to us, is still at one here with 
the Renaissance concept and in the Mingo Revulgo tradition. We might, 
again, praise the author’s understanding of the “‘Viaje de Italia” (113), 
as important in Spanish culture of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies as later the “Grand Tour” for Englishmen. We might welcome, 
also, the keen perception of the birth of Baroque visionary literature in 
the Coloquio de los perros (195 ff.). Should we not also question the 
author’s impatience with the picaresque, his interpretation of it as 
“irritado dolor” (92), his belief that the great interest for it has unfairly 
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obscured to foreigners the nobility and refinement of Spanish life (13, 
183)? We might answer that our respect and admiratijon for Spain could 
not be greater than they are; and that the aristocratic life portrayed in 
some of the less significant novelas will never turn them into significant 
ones, so that we might indiscriminately speak, as the author fondly does, 
of “‘doce maravillas.” We believe, on the contrary, that the early appear- 
ance of the underworld, the ruffian, the prostitute, the picaro and the 
gypsy, the rustic moron and the city criminal in Spanish literature is the 
great sign of its profound humanity and of its magnificent artistic in- 
tegralism. As Rilke, praising Baudelaire, once put it: “Auswahl und 
Ablehnung gibt es nicht.” 

As we look back over the whole volume, it occurs to us that the 
author has tried to solve a difficult problem, the form and meaning of the 
Novelas Ejemplares, in terms of two still undetermined quantities: the 
Baroque in itself and the barroquismo of Cervantes. That he has done 
so well, has produced, in fact, a study of great originality and lasting 
importance and, incidentally, superbly written, may be explained by the 
fact that he understands the Baroque perhaps better than any literary 
eritic of our time. That he does not sufficiently share this knowledge 
with us is to a certain extent his mistake, but certainly our loss. As to 
the barroquismo of Cervantes, his knowledge of that may not be any 
better than ours. It seems quite possible that he has misjudged the time 
and that, even for the Novelas Ejemplares of 1613, Maese Pedro’s advice 
still holds. Because, fundamentally, more than a thinker of the Renais- 
sance, more than an artist of the Baroque, Cervantes was a keen in- 
telligence and a warm sensibility, a great and therefore a simple man. 


Josern E. GILLet 
Bryn Mawr College 


“Discrecién”’ in the Works of Cervantes. By Margaret J. Bates. Catholic 

University of America Press, Washington, D.C., 1945: 86 paginas. 

La autora de esta tesis doctoral analiza en cuatro capftulos—l, 
Reason in General; II, Accommodation and Suitability; III, Other Parts 
of Discrecién; IV, Sources of Discreci6n—la palabra discrecién y sus 
afines en las obras de Cervantes, resumiendo su investigacién en un 
capitulo ultimo. 

Al parecer, se concibié la idea de este estudio leyendo la observacién 
que hace Aubrey Bell en su artfculo ‘The character of Cervantes” (RH, 
1930): ‘“‘What exactly does he [Cervantes] imply by this word ‘dis- 
crecién’? It is worth while to examine in some detail his use of the word 
which recurs with almost monotonous iteration throughout his works.” 
En el Quijote, por ejemplo, se encuentra la palabra, segin Miss Bates, 
224 veces. ; 

Dejandose guiar por el Didlogo de la Discrecién (1579) de Damasio de 
Frias, quien define la discrecién como “un hdbito del entendimiento 
practico,” la autora llega a la conclusién de que en Cervantes el sentido 
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mas corriente de la palabra es el de raz6n en general. Asi, lo opuesto a 
discrecién seré locura; eso no impide que Cervantes califique la de Don 
Quijote de discreta. Sefialando lo que el Hidalgo tiene de sensato en 
medio de su insensatez, explicaba Valera esta contradiccién. Miss Bates 
opina que puede tener un sentido irénico y sobre todo que puede referirse 
al mismo novelista, a su capacidad de invencién, a su capacidad de crear 
esa rara locura. Cervantes hace siempre la diferencia entre prudencia y 
discrecién, la primera una virtud y la segunda una cualidad; aquélla se 
dirige exclusivamente al bien, ésta al bienoal mal. La discrecién impone 
huir de los extremos y preferir el término medio, moderacién—hace 
hincapie la autora—de rafces cristianas y no de origen racionalista. 
Considera el disimulo, que Cervantes acepta si se mantiene dentro de la 
moral cristiana, como una consecuencia de la teorfa del acomodarse. 
Discreto, al aplicarse a poetas, significa ingenioso; en otras ocasiones 
puede tener el sentido de astuto y los de avisado, sagaz, circunspecto y 
recatado. 

El origen de la discrecién esté en Dios; otras fuentes de la discrecién 
son el nacer de padres nobles y el amor. El lugar donde adquirir esta 
cualidad es la corte, de aqu{ que a veces sea su sinédnimo cortesano y su 
opuesto ristico. Junto a la corte, hacen al hombre discreto la educacién, 
el viaje, la experiencia y la edad. 

Miss Bates no examina el uso de esta palabra en otros autores; asf, 
entre los que cita, no nos extrafia no hallar, verbigracia, a Calderén; por 
eso es mds sorprendente que haya crefdo necesario acudir al Duque de 
Rivas. La autora no ha publicado los textos de Cervantes; no sabemos, 
pues, qué criterio ha seguido para clasificarlos. Quiz4 cayera fuera del 
propésito de su trabajo, pero hubiera sido interesante conocer la frecuen- 
cia de la palabra discrecién en la obra de Cervantes; me parece que el 
novelista tuvo que recurrir a ella mucho mds en el Quijote de 1615 que en 
el Quijote de 1605. 

Se me escapa la relacién de semejanza que establece Miss Bates entre 
El castigo del discreto de Lope y El celoso extremefio. Hay interpretaciones 
con las cuales es diffcil estar de acuerdo. Al tratar el tema de “las 
Armas y las Letras,”’ Miss Bates afirma que Don Quijote tiene en mds 
consideracién las armas que las letras; esto no impide que en la novela 
haya ocasiones “where letters are preferred,” y cita las palabras del 
Cautivo, quien dice que su hermano menor, como mas discreto, eligiéd 
las letras. La razonable actitud del hermano menor no muestra en mi 
sentir preferencia de las letras sobre las armas, que es, si no me equivoco, 
lo que piensa Miss Bates. Al elegir el mayor las armas y el menor las 
letras, la jerarquia entre ambas queda fijada terminantemente. Si la 
autora quiere decir tan sélo que en la novela hay quienes prefieren las 
letras a las armas, no doy en el significado de su observacién. Tampoco 
comprendo cuando en la p. 42 de su trabajo dice, al estudiar el “disimulo,”’ 
que al ofenderse y molestarse Don Quijote por el cuento de locos del Bar- 
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bero, tenemos en su comportamiento la légica consecuencia de rechazar 
el acomodarse. Y acerca de la irritada respuesta del Caballero: “This 
very sincere outburst is indeed indicative of the Middle Age attitude 
toward feigning.”’ Es posible oponer la intransigencia al transigir, pero 
que se tenga que tolerar la impertinencia social, incluso en la Edad 
Media, no me parece facil de demostrar. La irritacién de Don Quijote, 
su continuo malestar ante lo social, y esto es lo importante, al comienzo 
de la misma novela esta dando el tono a la obra y marcando, ademas, su 
diferencia con la creacién de 1605. 

El ndmero de objeciones a la manera de leer de Miss Bates podria 
aumentarse; con ello no se indicarfa que su tesis no sea valiosa, sino el 
interés que ha despertado su andlisis. 

Joaquin CAaSALDUERO 

Smith College 


Literary Currents in Hispanic America. By Pedro Henriquez-Ureiia. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1945: vi + 345 
pages. 

In 1940-1941 the author of Literary Currents in Hispanic America 
was Visiting Professor at Harvard University. The choice was a good 
one. No greater Latin American scholar, or one better fitted to interpret 
Latin American culture to North American audiences could have been 
found south of the Rfo Grande. The Charles Eliot Norton lectures 
delivered by Henriquez-Urefia during his stay at Harvard form the basis 
for this book, which is more fully described on the jacket as ‘‘A Cultural 
Survey of Latin America from the Time of the Conquistadores to the 
Present,” and in the Foreword as Hispanic America “in search of ex- 
pression.” Hispanic America in this instance includes Brazil. 

There were eight lectures in the Norton series and there are eight 
chapters in the book: “The Discovery of the New World in the Imagina- 
tion of Europe’’; “The Creation of a New Society: 1492-1600”; “The 
Flowering of the Colonial World: 1600-1800”; ‘“‘The Declaration of 
Intellectual Independence: 1800-1830”; “Romanticism and Anarchy: 
1830-1860” ; ‘The Period of Organization: 1860-1890”; ‘Pure Literature: 
1890-1920”; and “Problems of Today: 1920-1940.” This division is 
logical and the titles are well chosen, with one possible exception. ‘Pure 
Literature” is rather a vague term for the topics in this chapter— 
modernismo, the realistic novel, and the Argentine theater. As to the 
lectures themselves, the material has been reworked since the author’s 
return to Argentina, and notes have been added. The latter come at the 
end of the book and are of two kinds: 1) amplifications of statements in 
the body of the text, or references to special studies or translations; and 
2) general bibliography. This arrangement facilitates the reading of the 
chapters, though there still remain a few lists of names that might have 
been relegated to the back. The notes are arranged by chapters rather 
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than numbered consecutively, and any individual note is hard to find 
because the chapter pages carry titles and the note pages numbers. — 
There is an index which includes references to both text and notes, and 
which sometimes gives the nationality and dates of the Latin American 
authors and at others only nationality and century. The author makes 
no claim to being an authority on music and art, but the volume contains 
no little useful information on these topics. 

Henriquez-Urefia seems to be a little more at home in the colonial 
period than in the modern world, but limitations of space may be a factor 
here. However, there is as much to explain and there are as many 
writers to discuss in “Problems of Today: 1920-1940” as in the “Creation 
of a New Society: 1492-1600,” and twenty pages seem all too few for a 
full discussion of present times. Throughout the book, individual 
figures worthy of particular attention are given more space than those of 
lesser importance, and thus we find that Garcilaso, Alarcén, Valbuena, 
and others receive special treatment. These sketches are particularly 
good, especially the discussion of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Sarmiento, Martf, Rodé, 
and many more are accorded the consideration they deserve, but the 
importance of some others—Juan Marfa Gutiérrez, Andrés Bello, Ricardo 
Palma, and Rubén Darfo, for example—does not seem to this reviewer 
to be fully evaluated. Gutiérrez was an influential critic and scholar 
when critics and scholars were scarce indeed; Bello influenced practically 
the whole intellectual life of Chile; Palma developed one of the few original 
types of composition in Latin America; and Darfo’s Azul and his later 
influence are worthy of more emphasis than is given by the distinguished 
Argentine scholar. . 

One of the important features of Latin American literature that does 
not come clear in Literary Currents is its national aspect. Doubtless the 
chapter divisions made discussion of this characteristic difficult, but any 
presentation of Latin American literature seems incomplete without a 
statement of how different Argentine literature is from Chilean literature, 
to cite cases, or Mexican literature since the Revolution from Peruvian 
literature of the same period. An explanation of the causes and nature 
of these differences would doubtless have extended the lectures beyond 
the appointed hour and the book beyond its present limits, but in both 
instances more detail from the talented author would have been welcome. 

But criticisms pale in comparison with the values of the book, which 
are positive and timely. The volume is interesting and instructive; it is 
sound in its judgments; and it is free from trite expressions, ‘‘tropi- 
calismo,” or unnecessary displays of erudition. This is a combination 
much to be desired in scholarly publications. 


Srurcis E. Leavitr 
University of North Carolina 
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Dos etapas ideolégicas del siglo X VIII en Mézico a través de los papeles de 
la Inquisicién. By Monalisa Lina Pérez-Marchand. El Colegio de 
México, México, 1945: 237 pages. 


A product of the seminary on eighteenth-century thought in America 
conducted by Dr. José Gaos in El Colegio de México in 1943-1944, this 
study, based on the examination of 685 volumes of manuscript records 
of the Inquisition in Mexico (1700-1800), opens up a new field of investi- 
gation and serves to dissipate some erroneous ideas regarding the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of that era in Mexico. 

The problem is approached from various angles. The forms of 
fraudulent introduction and circulation of books, the social level of owners 
and readers of prohibited works, the types of books in circulation, the 
various forms of censorship, the terminology of edicts and censorial de- 
crees, and the functioning of the Inquisition as an agent in the supervision 
and control of thought, are all examined in the light of official documents, 
some specimens of which are printed in an appendix. Ideological condi- 
tions early in the century are then compared with those in the later years. 
The results show conclusively that the impression that Mexico throughout 
the eighteenth century was sunk in ignorance, culturally suffocated, and 
lacking both in means of communication with Europe and in native initia- 
tive, is a mistaken one. Even in the early period which is marked by 
religious preoccupation and traditionalistic tendencies, a transformation is 
under way which gains in momentum as the century advances. It was 
primarily the failure of the inquisitorial body to function efficiently, due 
to internal weaknesses, that led to the easy entry of prohibited books 
under cover of various disguises. 

In the records examined Locke and Malebranche appear as early as 
1727; Descartes, in 1743; Newton, in 1760; Voltaire, in 1765; Raynal’s 
Histoire in 1774—the year following publication; Condillac, in 1778; 
Leibnitz, in 1783; French works enjoyed much wider circulation and 
popularity than English, and still fewer penetrated from Anglo-America. 
In general Mexico was only one generation behind Spain in absorption of 
foreign thought; and if her academic world was roused from its lethargy 
by Descartes, the reading public in general was given new philosophic and 
political conceptions through the writings of the leaders of the Enlighten- 
ment. By the end of the century their ideas circulated freely among 
ecclesiastics and the middle classes—from highest dignitary to insignifi- 
cant friar, and among the military, officials and minor employees of the 
government, and even of the Inquisition itself. In both periods the great 
majority of readers of prohibited books were foreigners, but in the later 
period those of the middle class predominate; and the religious tone of the 
books of the early decades is superseded by the philosophic and political. 
Even the edicts prohibiting books reflect this change; in the early part of 
the century they were condemned because they were heretical in ideas; 
but after 1756 the trend—timid at first but growing in intensity—is against 
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the political. For prohibited books were beginning to give thinkers in 
Mexico a new conception of life. 

Based as the work is on a single type of source, it cannot give a rounded 
picture of intellectual life, but it contributes many sidelights of value and 
interest and would have been even more useful to the general reader had it 
been provided with a good index. The conclusions reached rest on secure 
ground—contemporary official documents. It is surprising, however, 
that in the survey of the Inquisition as a functioning body in the early 
years of Spanish rule in Mexico, the author overlooked not only the early 
volumes of its records in which Zumérraga, the first bishop of Mexico, 
functions in other cases than the single one to which she refers (p. 31); 
but even the index, although inadequate, shows conclusively (despite 
Riva Palacio’s statement [quoted on p. 153, note 12]) that Indians 
were not exempt from inquisitorial jurisdiction. If Charles V issued in 
1538 a decree that only Europeans were subject to the Inquisition (p. 
31), why was Don Carlos, the noble Indian, burned by its order at the 
stake, as she admits happened in 1539? But these minor discrepancies 
in facts and figures occur in connection with a period earlier than that 
studied intensively. 

The work reflects credit on the writer, who patiently ploughed through 
hundreds of manuscript volumes, previously untouched for such a purpose, 
for first hand data on which to base her enlightening conclusions; on Dr. 


Gaos, who inspired and supervised its preparation; and on El Colegio de 
México, which is contributing, through studies such as this, to a new 


insight into and appreciation of the intellectual life of colonial and modern 
Mexico. 


Lota M. SpPEeiu 
Austin, Texas 
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Cartas de Fray Jerénimo de San José al Cronista Juan F. Andrés de 
Ustarroz. Edicién preparada por José M. Blecua. (Archivo de Filo- 
logfa Aragonesa, Serie B, II.) Institucién “Fernando el Catélico” de 
la Excma. Diputacién Provincial, Zaragoza, 1945: 124 pages. 


The discalced Carmelite Fray Jerénimo de San José, “‘ilustre poeta 
aragonés, discfpulo predilecto de Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola y 
biédgrafo de San Juan de la Cruz,” is regarded by Menéndez y Pelayo, 
along with Vives and Fox Morcillo, as one of the three best “preceptistas 
histéricos que . . . importan para la historia de la Estética.” (Hist. de 
las ideas estéticas . . . , III, Madrid, 1920, pp. 297-300.) His corre- 
spondence with the historian Andrés de Ustarroz has importance, not only 
for a future complete history of “la erudicién aragonesa,” but also for 
Spanish literary history: Esquilache, the Argensolas, Gracidn, Pellicer, 
Salinas, etc. These letters are also interesting for their regional character 
and their sabor de época. Along with considerations suggestive of the 
Baroque ' there appears at times a critical spirit generally associated with 
an earlier period. Fray Jerénimo is at a loss to explain the fossil shells 
restricted to a certain ledge of the Cerro de las Raboseras: “Yo no me 
harto de cogerlas i de admirarme dellas. I estoi pensando qué oculto 
misterio puede aver aquf; si es como el de los melones del campo damasceno 
que dicen los crfa aquella tierra por no sé qué cuento que refieren pasé al 
hortelano con nuestro padre San Elfas. Mas jquéserfa si Santiago ubiese 
comido allf (que es puesto mui apacible para ello i para recogerse un 
pobre) alguna caracolada? No es mds que lo que pensamos i dudamos 
para que lo diga i crea i publique el pueblo. I desta manera se inventan i 
fundan algunas cosas que después corren con el tienpo” (pp. 57-58). 

The book is provided with an introduction and useful notes, but there 
is no index. 

O. H. G. 


Obras de Pedro de Medina. Libro de grandezas y cosas memorables de 
Espafia. El Libro de la verdad. Edicién y Prélogo de Angel Gon- 
zélez Palencia. (Clasicos Espafioles, I.) Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1944: lii + 544 pages. 

This book is the first of the series Clasicos Espafioles which the Consejo 

Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas is planning to publish as a con- 

tinuation of the BAE and NBAE. The new series will include both 


10 rueda de la vida i de las cosas humanas! Sefior mio, asirnos del que 
sienpre permanece i esté pronto para ayudarnos. A El todo afecto i a El toda 
gloria, i El guarde a Vm., como deseo, en su gracia” (p. 56). 
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literary works and “‘los libros diddcticos, histéricos y cientfficos,” irre- 
spective of whether the authors used Castilian, Latin, Arabic, Catalan, or 
Galician. The aim will be to “ofrecer a propios y extrafios, elementos de 
estudio para el exacto conocimiento de la civilizaci6én espafiola,” and to 
“restaurar ‘la cldsica y cristiana unidad de las ciencias.’ ” 

Pedro de Medina was included by the compilers of the Diccionario de 
Autoridades among the writers whose works were accepted as establishing 
Castilian usage. Sr. Gonzdlez Palencia, in his Prélogo, gives the neces- 
sary biographical facts and a semblanza literaria. The Libro de grandezas 
was written in the conviction that “. . . asi en lo divino como en lo 
humano ha aventajado Dios a los Espafioles sobre cuantas naciones eu 
el mundo son” (p. xxiii). It is an interesting example of the national 
and religious spirit of the Spanish Renaissance: humanism and science, 
heroes, saints and miracles. Nebrija is famous as the birthplace of the 
great humanist ‘el cual resucité entre nos la lengua latina y letras de 
humanidad” (p. xxv); with his account of Pamplona, Medina “‘mezcla la 
leyenda de la identificacién de la Via Lactea con el Camino de Santiago,” 
seeking to explain the astronomical phenomenon on the basis of Aristotle’s 
treatise on meteors (p. xxxiii); the earthquake of Almerfa in 1522 calls 
forth an explanation of “‘la teorfa de estos fenémenos sismicos” (p. xxxiv). 
In the Libro de la verdad Medina, an authority on navigation (Arte de 
navigar, 1545), seeks to provide a chart of life’s tempestuous sea whereby 
“lleguemos al puerto seguro de nuestra salvacién.” (“‘Hacia 1538 era 
elérigo . .. ,” p. xiii.) 

From the very first pages the present volume is of interest to those 
who would understand the Spanish “imagen del mundo” at the middle of 
the sixteenth century. On p. vii of the front material there is a list of 
projected volumes in the new series. The index at the end of the volume 
is most useful. 


O. H. G. 


Los ‘Adagia’ de Erasmo en ‘La Philosophia Vulgar’ de Juan de Mal 
Lara. By F. Sdnchez y Escribano. Hispanic Institute in the 
United States, New York, 1944: vii + 81 pages. 


Juan de Mal Lara belongs to the final period in the history of Spanish 
erasmismo, in which “. . . on assiste . . . 4 un effacement graduel du 
nom d’Erasme, sinon de sa pensée ... il divient un quidam” (M. 
Bataillon, Zrasme et l’/Espagne, p. 767, cited in the present work, p. 9, 
n. 1). The influence of Erasmus on Mal Lara’s Philosophia vulgar had 
been pointed out in 1925 by Castro (Hom. Men. Pid.). In the study 
under review, Sr. Sdnchez y Escribano gives us a patient and convincing 
cotejo. 

Sr. Castro had also indicated Mal Lara’s method: “Lo esencial de la 
doctrina folkloristica procede, sin duda, de los Adagia de Erasmo. Mal 
Lara, sin embargo, no ha seguido el mismo orden de exposicién, y ha 
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hecho amplificaciones y afiadido detalles. En estas diferencias se basarfa 
él para no temer un cotejo con los PreAmbulos de Erasmo” (art. cit., 
quoted in the present work, p. 25). This is also confirmed by the parallel 
passages here presented. The author’s purpose is stated on p. 7: “Mi 
objeto es ver el camino tortuoso [italics mine] por el que ha de pasar el 
erasmismo para conocer el ambiente en que Mal Lara escribié La philo- 
sophia vulgar.” Therevelations are not startling. The name of Erasmus 
is “escatimado,” but by no means eliminated. Mal Lara’s “cautela . . . 
recato . . . precaucién,”’ etc. (p. 3) are apparent. (Mal Lara’s personal 
“incident” with the Inquisition had to do not with his writings, but with 
the false attribution to him of certain verses disrespectful to the Church; 
see Sr. SAnchez y Escribano’s book Juan de Mal Lara . . . , New York, 
1941, chap. V). 

It is not necessary to over-stress “la luz renacentista” and “las 
sombras contra-reformistas” (p. 3). The present study is written from 
a viewpoint which is excessively Burckhardtian. ‘‘La spiritualité de la 
‘Contre-réforme’ sera toujours imparfaitement comprise tant qu’on 
n’aura pas montré tout ce qu’elle doit 4 celle de la ‘Pré-réforme.’ A vrai 
dire on passe de |’une 4 |’autre sans solution de continuité. II suffit de 
retrouver les vrais cheminements” (M. Bataillon, ‘‘De Savonarole & 
Louis de Grenade,” Rev. de Lit. Comparée, 1936, XVI, p. 23). 

A strange error appears some ten times in the Bibliograffa (p. 78): 
ibid., is used for idem. 

O. H. G. 





